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A Record of Progress and Journal of Organized Charity. 
Vou. II. FEBRUARY, 1887. No. 2. 


THE system of charity organization has now established itself in almost all of the 
considerable cities of America. The rapidity with which it extended itself, after an 
intelligible and practical plan had been suggested, shows that there was a real necessi- 
ty for such improvement in organization. Indeed, there have been but few new or- 
ganizations made, which, in their experience, as they have worked out their special 
problems, have not been able to make some practical suggestions to others which 
were longer in the field. 

We believe that, where these organizations are in eflective work, there is quite as 
much advantage in the frequent conference of the persons most interested, and the 
study which they are obliged to make together of social problems, as in the matter 
which first strikes the eye; that is, the measures for relief which are adopted. It 
must not be forgotten at any moment that a well-devised charity organization has 
two distinct objects. These objects, indeed, are to be followed out from very differ- 
ent points of view, by very different methods ; and they must not be confounded with 
each other. As we took occasion to say in another article published on this page a 
year since, a physician may interest himself in the sewerage of a town and he may 
interest himself in drugs which he gives toa patient. But the study of the Pharma- 
cop@ia is one thing, and the study of the science of sewerage is another thing. 
The society which meets to consider the charity arrangements of a large town has to 
consider the methods for preventing pauperism, as well as the methods for relieving 
suflering. These two methods are not the same; they belong together only because 
the same people are generally interested in both. But they are not to be confounded 
with each other. 

In truth it is very difficult to relieve suffering by any form of alms-giving which, in it- 
self, does not injure the person who receives the benefaction; and our whole eflort 
must be to make this injury as small as possible. Onall hands, it should be regard- 
ed as something temporary or transient, and not a necessary or integral element in so- 
cial order. 

We have supposed that the separation of the two duties of the Charity Board might 
be better kept in sight and in mind, if, in the plans for the regular meetings of the 
board, it were specially determined that the society should at one meeting consider 
measures for the prevention of pauperism, and at the next consider measures for 
the relief of poverty. Might we not thus show, in the very machinery that calls the 
boards together, that we understand that we are at work on two things, as dif- 
ferent as are providing water for a city and the carrying off of its sewage through its 
drains ? 

To the prevention of pauperism belong all subjects relating to the education of the 
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people, their habits of industry (industrial education, of course, among the rest), the 
consideration of all problems regarding wages and employment, all matters relating 
to savings-banks, to pawn-broking and to the other financial arrangements of the 
people. 

In a country like America, where there is so much to be done, we add, of course, 
to these, the fit arrangements for the employment of men, the central matter of put- 
ting the square peg into the square hole and the round peg into the round hole; that 
is, the providing easy means by which the workingman shall find a place where his 
services are needed. The frequent talk of a surplus of labor is but the merest non- 
sense. The world is to be levelled up, and the leaders of the world are to find and 
provide the proper forces for its improvement. So long as that improvement is need- 
ed on any inch of the world’s surface, so long there is no surplus of labor. What is 
called the surplus is only a failure in the circulation, which results in there being an 
overplus in one particular spot while there is a deficiency in another. It is here that 
the folly is apparent of those speculators of our own time who, for the purpose of 
raising wages, want to have a part of the product of wages destroyed. | You might 
as well carry the Venus de Medici into the middle of the sea and throw it in, so as 
to give some starving sculptor an opportunity for work in replacing it, as to compel 
a great-manufactory, thoroughly equipped for its work, to stop in full career, so that 
the price may be raised of the articles already on the market. The happiness of the 
world and its good are assured by plenty, even if plenty should amount to what we 
are pleased to call plethora. 

‘* People tell me,” said the late Judge Thomas, ‘*‘ that this autumn has been so 
productive that they do not know what to do with their pears. I find no difficulty in 
getting rid of my pears, if I send them to the right places.” Precisely so. You may 
find a farmer in northern New York willing to give away the potatoes which are in 
his bins in the spring in order that he may have his bins empty for his new crop. 
But this will not prove that there have been too many potatoes in the world that year, 
unless you can show that no one has been hungry in the world, and that there has 
been all the starch made in the world which the neatness of the world requires. 

There is no real surplus of labor in the world, more than there is a surplus of po- 
tatoes because St. Lawrence county has more than it can eat. And one of the cen- 
tral occupations of a charity organization bureau is the opening of its correspondence 
in every direction, so as to make sure that no one of these gorged points in which 
there are too many workingmen ina particular line shall be found within the region 
where it undertakes the oversight of charity. Be sure that you know how to send 
your painters where they need painters, your machinists where they need machinists, 
your singers where they need singers and your washerwomen where they need wash- 
erwomen. Do not talk of a surplus of labor until you have satisfied yourself that 
you have made such fair and generous provision for the workingmen and woimen 


whom you have around you. 


It is, of course, absurd to speak with the same breath of there being too many 
workmen, or too much labor, and of the necessity of training the generation which 
is coming up so that you may provide more workmen than you have already. 

The real object to be kept in sight is the proper distril uticn over the whole world 
of its working force. We are so fortunate in America that, as we see that working 
force, it consists very largely of intelligent workmen; that is, workmen who bring 
their brains to bear in the direction of their daily duty. Because we are so fortunate, 
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we have a more intricate problem than would present itself to the director of labor, 
say in southern Russia, who has only to manufacture wheat out of sunshine, dew, 
earth and seed corn. But we must not complain because our problem is intricate, 
for the intricacy of the problem results merely from the prosperity of the country and 
from the position which we hold among the nations. 

No one would wish to escape from the intricate problem by falling back on a 
social condition as simple as that in which thirty thousand people exhausted all the 
crops of New England, and tound their population crowded indeed, because the sup- 
ply of ground-nuts was not sufficient for their yearly necessities. 


Another line of effort for the charity organizations to consider is the successful in- 
vestment by the workingman of the results of his industry. We have gained a great 
deal by the establishment, through the more powerful states of this country, of so 
good a system of savings-banks as we have, with the daily temptation, one might 
say, Which follows upon them, for all industrious people to become capitalists as 
they goon. Buta savings-bank alone is but a simple and crude contrivance ; and 
the intelligence of our own country, and of the more successful countries in Europe, 
has shown that it is wholly in the power of the workingmen and women of any coun- 
try to provide for themselves,as years go on, sothat they may own their own homes. 
They may come to the close of life with the independence which gives to the close 
of life its ease and comfort. 

The happy organization of the W orkingmen’s Clubs of Philadelphia, and of other 
cities, which furnish to each man in turn his own house, as the result of his regular 
weekly payment, is an illustration of the shrewd good sense of our people and their 
ability to adapt themselves to the circumstances of our new civilization. 

That line of combination or association will probably be pressed much farther. 
Combination unquestionably gives power, and it is certain, from such experiments as 
these, which have given so many workmen their homes, that it is possible to bring 
together the comparatively small earnings of those who receive the lowest wages, so 
that they shall obtain the advantages which accumulated capital always enjoys. 

When one man could not manage his own bank deposit, say of fifty or a hundred 
dollars, a syndicate, if we may so speak, which unites a hundred thousand such de- 
posits, can manage the total to the advantage of each and of all. 

It is clear enough that so soon as a workingman finds that real estate is a luxury 
which he may enjoy, as well as the man who has inherited it, he will achieve one of 
the great steps forward in human conditions. Volumes might be written on the 
magic by which the possession of real property enlarges men’s ambition, elevates 
their outlook and gives them a certain advantage over those people who have left 
themselves without such support. And all our organizations for the improvement 
of social condition will be wise, if they make the most of the enthusiasm with which 
any peasant from Europe looks forward to the happy day when he shall own a piece 
of land of his own. 

The late Mr. Josiah Quincy, of Boston, to whom all eastern Massachusetts was so 
largely indebted for what he did in establishing Workingmen’s Homes, was in ani- 
mated conversation one day, and asked his friend, ** Who has becn Luilding the pal- 
aces which are covering your new ‘ Back Pay’ in Poston?” His friend answered 
with the names of two or three of the millicnaires who were to live in these houses. 
‘¢ They will live in the palaces,” said Mr. Quincy, ‘* but the palaces are Luilt Ly the 
money of the workingmen and the workingwomen. 
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‘¢ Go to the savings-banks and you shall see how many of the palaces are built from 
the wages of servant-girls and the savings of children.” 

In truth, few moneyed institutions have more money to lend on the security of real 
estate than have the savings-banks of the country. And the day laborer, of the 
smallest means, if he have any deposit in one of these banks, has the satisfaction, as 
he walks through the grandest streets of the city, of knowing that this is his money, 
which is here invested, and that the resident in one or another of these brilliant homes 


is paying him rent for the privileges which he enjoys. 


There is only one step far- 


ther taken, and Mr. Quincy showed the way for that step, when the workingmen of 
the country lend their accumulated wages to men of their own order, so that they 


build for themselves their own homes. 
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THE 


THE homeless poor have a certain pre- 
determined polarity of life which may 
have its hardships, but has also its defi- 
niteness of purpose. But the people who, 
by means of abundant wealth, are freed 
from this centripetal force, and whose 
life becomes a kind of scenic vagabond- 
ism and nomadic vagrancy, are a class 
for which the social scientists should take 
thought. I have in mind one family 
which is a good example of the type. 
The husband and father is the owner of 
an immense manufactory here, and his 
wealth is great. There is the mother and 
a young lady daughter whose lives ofler 
them the perfect freedom that wealth and 
leisure insure. They could live abroad 
or at home, the father being a man of 
liberal tastes and freedom from business 
routine. They could own a house in the 
city, fitted up to their liking. They could 
have a summer villa at the sea, or pass 
the summer abroad, or travel anywhere 


through our own country. Instead, they 


live the nomadic life that involves con- 
stant interruption and the hardships and 
discomforts of moving the machinery and 
impediments of life from pillar to post. 
They passed a winter at a city hotel, the 


HOMELESS RICH. 


entire furnishings of a beautiful home 
they had once owned being stored, for an 
indefinite time, in a Boston warehouse. 
Suddenly, before it was time to leave 
town for the circumstances 
forced them to change their hotel. They 
tried another for a short time—the time 
being too brief to make it worth while to 
fairly ** settle” in their rooms—and then 


summer, 


they started on a series of summer migra- 
tions in some of the inland resorts. In 
midsummer they returned to Boston and 
stayed a few days at a down-town hotel, 
in the midst of a noise and traffic that 
was unceasing night and day, while they 
could prospect for a seaside hotel, to 
which they went, to find small rooms, 
poor service and the usual inconveniences 

Ina few days mor? 
I met the daughter of 


of living in trunks. 
this hotel closes. 
the house yesterday, who regaled me 
with a touching account of their summer 
migrations and hardships and_ of the 
great anxieties that beset them in finding 
apartments in town for the winter. The 
entire family appear now to be engaged 
in this search.— Boston Correspondence 
Chicago I[nter- Ocean. 
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MR. TANGIER’S VACATIONS. 


BY E. E. HALE. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Mr. TANGIER did not find that he made more than a passing acquaintance with most 
of the people who were around him. His first real contact with any of them was 
on a day when a sudden shower overtook him as he was returning from a long walk. 
He came, very much to his own satisfaction, to the little school-house of district 
No. IX. The house stood quite alone on the side of a rather dreary road, 
where it had been placed, in the canonical fashion of New England, in order that it 
might be as near ‘as possible to the geographical centre of the district. Mr. Tan- 
gicr arrived there, fortunately for him, just as the large drops were beginning to fall, 
and. without much hesitation, he opened the front door and found himself in a little 
hall, perhaps three feet square, where was another door which he knew would admit 
him to the school-house. 

His own plan would have been to have staid alone, and watched the rain in front 
of him, under this safe shelter ; but the passing of any traveller, either on horseback, in 
a wagon, or on foot, was quite too much of an event not to have been noticed from 
the school windows. After a moment’s pause, the school-mistress, who was never 
called by that name, but was always called the ‘+ teacher,” came to the inner door, 
opened it, and asked him to walk in. 

She was a tall, slight girl, not more than seventeen years of age. She blushed as 
she rendered the invitation, as she would have done had Mr. Tangier been cross-ex- 
amining her as a witness upon the stand; but she passed bravely through the ordeal, 
and succeeded in offering her hospitality very simply. Mr. Tangier was not sorry 
to be asked. He said to himself that he should have a chance to see how much 
twenty years of Horace Mann and his disciples had affected the school system of his 
dear New England, and he would certainly be more comfortable sitting, as the 
shower went by, than he would be standing alone in the little entry-way. 

The hospitalities were rendered a little more difficult because the ** teacher” had no 
chair to ofler, excepting that which she was in the habit of occupying herself. Mr. 
Tangier made the proper gentlemanly protests against depriving her of her seat; but, 
so soon as he saw that it would really be a relief to her to have him do so, he took the 
chair, as Lord Stair entered the French king’s carriage. He begged her not to change 
the exercises of the morning, in any sort—assured her that he should like to see them. 
He nodded to a certain little Nellie Pingree, whose acquaintance he had already 
made in the neighborhood, took the spelling-book which Miss Gurtry offered him, 
and pretended to give attention to the recitation. 

That particular class consisted of the typical ** other little girl and I,” which makes 
a prominent part in every district school. In point of fact, Mr. Tangier did not so 
much trouble himself to observe whether that little boy, and that girl with her finger 
in her mouth, could or could not spell **cool” and **pool.”” He was more occupied in 
watching the aspect of the children, and the general make-up of the institution. 
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He knew already that he should see none of the larger boys there. They had 
quite too much estimate of their own worth, to go to school in the summer, and yet, 
be it observed, that same estimate would have compelled them to go to school in 
winter. That is to say, they would have fought to the death against any employer 
who refused them the necessary hours for the winter school. On the other hand, they 
would have absolutely disobeyed any employer who directed them to take six hours 
of his time in the summer, that they might go to the school-house. There was no 
distinction in this case between the teachers. This same slight, tall, blue-eyed Miss 
Gurtry ‘‘kept the school” in winter and in summer. It was simply a matter of con- 
ventional etiquette, belonging to the invisible distinction between a great boy and a 
little boy, and thus there was not a ‘* great boy ” of them all—that expression in this 
case meaning not a boy over eleven years of age—but would have preferred the hard- 
est work in the hay-field, or the most disgraceful work in following after the raking 
machine, when they had been cutting the rye, to the easy luxury of sitting under pret- 
ty Miss Gurtry’s care tor six hours of a sultry summer day. None of them would 
debase himself by going with the ‘* little fellows.” 

But there were girls nearly as old as Miss Gurtry was herself. The population of 
the school, therefore, was, as it happened, eleven girls and six boys, and, of the 
boys, some were so small and so clad that it was difficult to distinguish them from 
their own sisters. 

As for classification, as Mr. Tangier soon found out, there was little or none. The 
law of natural selection had brought together the boy and girl who were spelling 
** pool” and ** cool.” The teacher told him, with a good-natured laugh, as soon as 
she became well enough acquainted, that she had three other classes as large as that, 
and one class which was larger. But practically, for most of the studies, she was 
obliged to engage each scholar, as it were, hand to hand; and thus the scholars all 
had the full benefit of her personal assistance and advice. Mr. Tangier came into 
the building with a simple curiosity about a system which has extended itself, nobody 
knows how, over the training of more than three million people in New England. 
He had a theoretical respect for the principle by which the children of these three 
million people receive some sort of training, in some sort of literature, for at least 
twenty-five weeks in each year. To tell the whole truth, he supposed that this training 
was of a very negligent and shabby sort, and, when he saw the young woman who gave 
him his chair, it was with a simple feeling of pity that, where a world was out of 
joint, she should be set to put it right, even in one of its least important corners. 

But as the shower went on, possibly in the course of an hour, she called up to her 
eight or ten different pupils, now fashioned in classes of two, and now quite alone ; 
and, with her kindly, simple, pretty way, made to each of them the lesson of the 
next hour clear and interesting. Mr. Tangier found himself engaged, before long, 
in some quite labored speculations as to methods of instruction, and he began to won- 
der how it was that a girl, not much more than half his own age, should be hand- 
ling, with so delicate a touch, the machinery of life of infinite beings, so wisely and 
successfully as he saw she did. He pretended that he was not watching her, for he 
saw in a moment that so long as he did watch her she was ill at ease. He walked to 
the wall, therefore, and affected to be interested in the geography of the states west of 
the Rocky mountains. Then he read, or pretended to read, the Constitution of the 
United States, which was framed in a broadside and hung on the other side of the 
gut really, all the time, he was wondering to think how it was, by what law 
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little half savages had drifted into the place where he found this young woman. He 
said to himself that his first letter to Morton, instead of being a description of morn- 
ing sunrise or of the glow of sunset, would be an enthusiastic rhapsody on a subject 
for which he had supposed he cared so little, as the working of the common school 
system of America. 

He was fairly sorry when a scream from one of the children announced that the 
lower arc of a rainbow could be seen from the eastern window. The teacher per- 
mitted the children all to run to the door to look out on the beautiful spectacle, and 
poor Mr. Tangier had no longer an excuse for staying to watch the performances. 

He then made his good-bys very cordially, asked if he might not come in and ex- 
amine the school again, (laughing as he did so,) nodded to his new acquaintances 
among the children, and renewed his walk. 


CHAPTER VII. 


On his return home, after the adventure at the school-house, Mr. Tangier found 
that a new arrival had disturbed the usual stillness and serenity of Mrs. Fairbanks’s 
establishment. A party had arrived from New Hamburg. The existence of this 
party had been frequently alluded to by Mrs. Fairbanks. Mr. Tangier had observed 
that she spoke of it as one might speak of a bale of cotton, or of a barrel of molas- 
ses, which an agent had shipped, regarding whose quality the consignee was compar- 
atively indiflerent. A party was, to Mrs. Fairbanks, a party. It occupied such and 
such rooms. And thus it left such and such other rooms to be divided between the 
woman who had written from Omaha, and that Mrs. Jones or Mrs. Smith who had 
written from Washington, and the people who had the ell chambers last year, who 
were not sure whether they should come or not this year. ** It all depends.” said 
Mrs. Fairbanks, as she reviewed the position to Mr. Tangier, one morning as he sat 
at breakfast, ** it all depends on whether their Uncle Silas dies or not. If he should 
die—well, they would never come here again. They would go to Newport. For 
they would divide his property with that Mr. Clam, I dare say you know him, an 
insurance man in Chicago, and they would not come to a place like this. But if he 
does not die—and die pretty soon—they will take the second-story ell chambers 
again.” 

And as Mrs. Fairbanks studied her ** Deaths” every day, when the paper came, it 
was with a special interest in the death or life of the uncle. 

How little did he or his physician know how his ups and downs aflected the inter- 
ests of this unknown corner of the world ! 

Mr. Tangier found the new party at tea. He was introduced by name to Mrs. 
Hasey, the older lady—to Mrs. Floxam, whom he soon fixed, and fixed correctly, as 
Mrs. Hasey’s niece—to two tall and hungry girls—and to two short boys, equally hun- 
gry, who, fortunately for his peace, said nothing, but ate the more. This was Mrs. Fair- 
banks’s affair, not his. And he was so far a philanthropist, that he was quite willing 
to dohis duty in passing the syrup backward and forward. Mrs. Fairbanks, watch- 
ful at her post, observed this philanthropy, and, at the next meal, placed these young 
people together with syrup pitchers of their own. ‘+I do not mean to have you do 
the work of my table-girl, Mr. Tangier.” : 

If the children were silent, the cause soon appeared. If Mrs. Floxam seemed a 
little weighed down, the cause soon appeared. Mrs. Hasey, cheerful, smooth of 
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face and unconscious of fatigue, bore no sign of the six hundred and seventy-seven 
miles which they had passed over since they left New Hamburg bay, thirty-one hours 
before. The pillow of the sleeper had left no wrinkle on her face, the motion of the 
train had notaflected her appetite. She wore the same sunny smile with which she may 
have looked on a Commencement at William and Mary, when, as a girl of twelve, 
she had first graced a public pageant, and when she first smiled her commendations 
upon the graduates of the day. She was not at the head of the table, and there was 
nothing arrogant in her manner. But, from the beginning, she was as perfectly at 
home here as she would have been at any table of her own (if, poor soul, she had 
had such a table in many years). It may be said, in passing, had she been at a din- 
ner-party in Windsor, she would have assumed the same cordial expression of inter- 
est in all people present; or had she been asked to try pot-luck in the seediest and 
poorest tenement-house in the city of New York, she would there have borne herself 
with equal ease and good-nature. 

The business of eating and drinking had scarcely been engaged upon, when she 
addressed herself to Mr. Tangier. She did not affect to have known him before, but 
she spoke to him as if they had travelled on the highway of life together for twenty 
years. Still, her first question acknowledged her ignorance. It was to ask him 
whether he were any relative of a gentleman named Tunis, whom she had known 
in the city of Fredericksburg, in Virginia. 

Mr. Tangier was amused, but he did not feel yet intimate enough to laugh. He 
said, which was true enough, that he knew that there was such a name as Tunis, but 
he did not think that he had any relatives of that name. It was possible, he said, 
however, that they might have crossed together in the Mayflower, or the Lion. 

Mrs. Hasey took up the word ** Lion,” and said at once, ** Ah, then we are rela- 
tives ourselves, Mr. Tangier, at least, so far as the Lion goes, for Iam quite sure that 
my people came over in the Lion, or, if my people didn’t, my husband’s did, and that 
is very much the same.” 

Mr. Tangier laughed this time, and was amused, but was willing enough to enter 
into the intimacy which was proposed, and took her on her own easy terms. 

‘* T made quite a study once,” he said, ** of the people on board the Lion. I think 
Roger Williams was on the Lion, and I once tried to write a little essay on the talk 
that heand theother passengers hal. I[ did a little to work up their characters and no- 
tions from what came of them afterwards. But he is a skilful artist who can make 
those hard old fellows live and move and have any being, and I was willing enough 
to put the whole into the fire.” 

‘* Ah, then,” said Mrs. Hasey, ** you are one of the literary gentlemen. We had 
an author here last year, and my daughter there used to help him reading his proofs. 
I forget what he was making. Was ita dictionary, Mary, or a volume of sonnets?” 

Mary set her right as to the dictionary and the volume of sonnets. In point of 
fact, it was neither. It was an abridged history of the United States, for the use of 
schools. They all laughed at the nice old lady for her indifference to the subject, 
and some one told the story of the other old lady who arrived at Mrs. Hayward’s 
house, and said she should like the novel which she had left unfinished the year before. 
When she was asked what the novel was, she did not remember its name and she 
did not know what the story was about; but she did remember that the back was of 
the same color as the paint on the banisters as she went up to bed. So one of the 
young ladies went up to the library, took the color of the banister in her eye as she 
went, and, matching the novel, brought it triumphantly down-stairs. 
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Mr. Tangier said that this showed the disadvantage of being color-blind. He said 
it would be very hard for a man who had read half through Bancroft’s history to find 
himself going on with Gibbon’s ‘‘Decline and Fall,” merely because he could not 
tell the difference between purple and green in the cambric binding. 

‘* As to that,” said Mrs. Hasey, ‘‘ I do not know myself how they remember any- 
thing about either.” 

‘¢*T should think, Mr. Tunis,” she continued, in the inexhaustible flow of her 
good-spirits, good-temper, and general friendliness, ‘+ I should think that you would 
move your hammock, and swing it so that you might look down the road and see the 
passing.” 

Mr. Tangier started, without meaning to. It was so clearly his own business where 
he should or should not take his afternoon nap, or whether he should take it at all, 
that it had not occurred to him that his place for it was to be discussed in the daily 
caucus of breakfast, dinner, or supper. But he was good-natured, and was amused. 
He said only that he found the staples driven where they were; that when a man 
went to a hammock he was not in a mood for reforms, and that he had left them as 
he found them. 

** Oh, yes, Mr. Tunis, I understand all that. But this nice boy that brought us 
over, I am sure he is handy with tools. I saw how he knocked the stone out of his. 
horse’s hoof. He will change them for you, if you ask him. I will speak to him 
when he brings my trunk up-stairs.” 

Here Mr. Tangier proved rebellious. And he said, simply, that he would give 
his own directions, when he made up his mind where the hammock should swing. 
The old lady listened, not at all displeased. 

** IT beg your pardon, indeed I do, my dear Mr. Tunis. You must not be oflended 
with an old woman like me. My brother John always told me that my advice mill 
was always going. Don’t you mind it. Let me talk, and do not listen if you do not 
care to.” 

**T have had one little tiff with Mrs. Fairweather, already,’ 


’ 


she said, laughing 
good-naturedly—for she was the essence of good-nature. ‘* I advised her to hang 
her clothes on the sunny side of the house. But somehow she did not like that. 
But we have quite made it up. And you and I must be friends, Mr. Tunis, because 
we are to sit together. I am sure we are to be friends.”” And so in fact they were. 

Poor Mrs. Floxam, beat out and reduced to her first elements by her six or eight 
hundred miles of travel, withdrew as soon as she might, after she had taken a cup of 
tea, and hardly appeared again in the conclaves of the house for the next three days. 
At the end of half an hour of toast, and biscuits, and Indian-cakes, and buckwheat- 
cakes, varied with clam-fritters and chicken-croquettes, and finished by tipsy-cake, 
the hungry girls and hungry boys so far ceased temporarily from hunger that they 
slipped from their seats, and went off together on a walk in search of the beach. To 
his equal amusement and amazement, Mr. Tangier found himself sitting on the front 
stoop of the house with old Mrs Hasey, and listening to her views on the diflerence 
between Pennsylvania and New York, New York and Connecticut, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, as she had gathered them from the ride of the last day and a half, of 
which nine hours had been spent in the seclusion of her own sleeping-car berth. 

Mr. Tangier remembered that agricultural correspondent of the London Z7%mes, 
who enlightened 7¢#zes-reading Europe by a general review of American agriculture, 
after he had passed for four hours along the Shore Line Road, from Harlem to: 
Providence. 
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Why did Mr. Tangier sit there and listen to the old lady’s chattering? He could 
have gone to the side piazza. He could have sat on the open veranda which was 
his own, where no one could interfere, for it opened from his own room. ‘To this 
question he gave a good deal of attention, as he put it to himself, three hours after- 
ward, when he was undressing for bed. Why had he spent these three hours listen- 
ing to the chatter of an old woman? 

First, perhaps, because she was a lady, through and through, for a lady may have 
the passion for talking, and yet shall not cease to be a lady. 

Second, because she never spoke one unkind word of anybody. 
stitutions she might disapprove of. But, if she disapproved of people, the disap- 
proval was buried as a deep secret in her own heart. 

Third, because it was clear that talking was simply life to her 
You sat by her and enjoyed the constant stream as you enjoy the fall of a pretty cas- 
cade, in the flow of a forest brook. Very likely you do not look at the cascade all 
the time. Very likely your thoughts are far away, a-flood or a-field. You are 
fighting with Zulus in Africa, while the stream babbles on and the water falls; or 
you are striking whales with Gardner in the Arctic; or you are drawing forth 
** cheers from the opposition,” as you electrify Parliament in your discussion of the 
Land-league. And still the cascade talks to you; nay, it improves your speech by 
If the cascade stopped a moment, why, the Land-league speech 


Things and in- 


or life was talking. 





its talk to you. 
would stop as well. 

These were the accounts Mr. Tangier gave to himself of his listening, or of his 
sitting there as if listening. So far as they went they were true accounts. But, in 
his particular case, there was something more. 

The week which he had spent in the absolute serenity of Mrs. Fairbanks’s house, 
and its almost absolute stillness, had about exhausted his newly-discovered joy in such 
silence as existed before chaos began. For five or six evenings, Mr. Tangier had sat 
on this stoop, and looked on this sky ; in which evenings, from one-half hour to an- 
other, no creak of a wheel, no cry of a distant goose, no stroke of a bell nor whistle 
of an engine would break the stillness. Least of all would there sound any whisper 
of human intelligence. 

At first, as his friend Dr. Morton expected, this silence was absolute bliss to that poor 
tired brain. ‘To live, to breathe, to see, to enjoy—all these were possible—with the 
omission of to listen, to think, and to reply. Nature, silence, God, had done their 
perfect work for the poor man, as these days of silence went by. But it is not or- 
dered that such days shall last forever, nor is it best that they should. 

*¢ Man is a gregarious animal.” 

Mr. Tangier was not to forget the sounds of the English language, nor the moods 
and tenses of its verbs, nor the construction of its sentences, because he had taken his 





vacation. 

And that kind Divinity, which was delicately carving for him those pretty figures 
in the ends of his life, which for himself he had shaped rather as a bungler does, had 
now devised this simple plan. This good-natured, simple-minded old lady, who 

yas a lady indeed, who envied nobody and despised nobody and would not pain a 
fly, was moved up by the pawns to the square next Mr. Tangier’s square on the chess- 
board. It was quite clear that their lives would never conflict. She could not con- 
She was like a bishop white, who cannot touch the pawn who 
But from her square to Mr. Tangier’s square the 
And he, hardly knowing 


flict with anybody. 
is safely on the black square. 
sound of the steady flow of the ripple could pass across. 
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himself how much he needed such a soothing mixture, had been tranquilized by it 
as these three hours went by. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Mr. Tangier found unending interest in his walks. The country all around Ten- 
terdon is one of those regions where the New Englander found little occasion to stay, 
after the foresight of the National government gave to him, elsewhere, a farm of the 
best of land, if he would only go and ask for it. Over the old grass lands and corn 
fields here, had grown new forests. If the old tenant had not been gone many 
years, the aspect of the approach of these forests was pathetic. Even before the trig 
chestnut fences rotted, by which it had been his pride to protect his land, inquiring 
seeds of birch and pine had flown over and settled; and, the next spring, they had 
germinated. With another year more of such discoverers passed the frontier, and 
some of them came further on the fated field. Meanwhile, the last year’s invaders 
were bigger and bigger. Not many years of such invasion covered the whole of the 
acres, where so much labor had dragged away the stones for walls almost cyclopean. 
While this process was going on, when yet one side of the field, once mowing land 
or corn land, maintained the pretences of a worn-out pasture, the advances which 
the forest made upon it worked like the stealthy approaches of an assailing army. 

Once and again Mr. Tangier came upon a little cellar, which showed where the 
Burge house, or the Winter barn, or the Comegys place had stood. And there were 
two or three of these deserted mansions still standing—the windows gone, a wretched 
bit of stove funnel, with the absolutely useless parts of a few boots, remaining in 
them, perhaps—and, as Mr. Tangier found, once and again, enough roof for a shelter 
if asummer shower came on. For one considerable section of the town, he found 
that such were almost the only houses remaining. The old roads had sunk into be- 
ing mere wood-roads, of the very worst. Nobody repaired them in summer, because 
the snow of winter would make them into the most convenient of highways, pre- 
cisely fit for their only purpose, the dragging of wood out from the forests for 
market. 

There was, however, in this precinct one inhabited house. It was very much in- 
habited. It stood in a picturesque position, where it had a wide out-look on the dis- 
tant sea, with a nearer prospect of one of the pretty ponds, which give life to the 
woodland scenery anywhere. Mr. Tangier did not understand its internal plan. 
But it was so small, and the windows were so few, that it seemed clear enough that 
there were but few rooms within. Still, it had so many inhabitants on the outside, 
if the extravagance of the expression may be pardoned, that you wondered what be- 
came of them all, when they chose to inhabit it indeed. Groups of black children, 
of all sizes, and of the capacities belonging to such sizes, were invariably lounging 
about the house, when Mr. Tangier passed it, or were sunning themselves upon the 
ground. He met people, whom he supposed to be the fathers and mothers of these 
children, and with them he always, of course, passed the civilities of travellers who 
meet, as they did, in the wilderness. There were explanations made by Mrs. Fair- 
banks, which made it probable that a grandmother and a great-grandmother lived 
with the several families and parts of families which made up this establishment at 
Joe Turner’s. Further inquiry made it certain that Joe Turner had been shot in 
Florida in the war. But his name clung to the establishment, because Joe was, on 
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the whole, the person of most capacity who had held this fort, within the memory 
of man. 

With this rantipole crew, Mr. Tangier had established friendly relations. He had 
picked up one of the boys at the post-office one day, and had taken the boy sailing 
with him, to help him about his fish, if he took any. This boy became afterwards a 
sort of retainer. Mr. Tangier wanted to carry his intimacy with the family rather 
farther, and the next time he wrote to New York he sent an order to Putnams’ for 
half-a-dozen toy books, to be of the most gorgeous colors, with which he meant to 
open his intercourse with some of the younger brats, when he next passed Turner's 
in a walk. 

It was therefore with a certain personal interest that he started from bed one night, 

yaked suddenly from the profoundest sleep by the cry below in the roadway, twice 
repeated, ** Joe Turner’s afire.” He started from bed, flung up his curtain, and 
could see above the trees of the orchard a lurid red light, flashing up and coloring 
the clouds. He was dressed in a very few minutes, sprang over the rail which cut 
off Turner’s little water-washed roadway from the main road, and ran up the hill to 
the scene of the disaster. One or two other loafers from the village were before him, 
and from the sounds behind he knew that one or two followed him. 

It was scarce half a mile away, and a few minutes brought him there. But the 
mischief was already irreparable. There had not been a gallon of water within a 
quarter-mile of the house. Turner’s had never known any such luxury as a well, and, 
for a century, every drop of water used there had been painfully carried up in buck- 
ets from the pond below. So soon as the smell of smoke in the roof had been per- 
ceived, ** Sabriny” had dragged her babies and children from their lairs. **Orson, he 
run and told Quintus to go fetch somebody to help grandma ; Typhosy, she waked 
the old woman up, and dreflul hard to wake her, it was, too; I got her mother out 0’ 
bed, and Cesar, wall, the fust thing I see 0’ Cesar he went up on the roof, with a 
blanket an’ an ax, a tryin’ to see where the fire was. And I sez, Cesar, sez I, you 
can’t do nothing up there, Cesar, sez I, and jost that minute the ladder sort 0’ lurch- 
ed, sea-fashion like, an’ Cesar he tumbled right down on the ax, and he cut hisself, 
—see there, Mr. Tangier,— but he larfed, an’ I larfed, too, Mr. Tangier, ’cos they 
wasn’t no need cryin’ anyway.” 

This was the rather lucid account of the fire, which Mr. Tangier received from 
Mrs. Wotch, who had never spoken to him before, but who regarded him asa friend 
because he had taken her boy when he went for blue-fish. 

It was a ghastly, melancholy sight, as they stood and saw the torrent of fire rise 
into the sky from those miserable walls. Why they stood, it was hard to say. What 
there was within, to burn with that lurid flame, Mr. Tangier wondered. Again he 
was reminded of eflects on the stage. The figures of the children, running to and 
fro between him and the red glow, were like little devils he had seen in the strontian- 
made hells of the opera. On one side, almost as if it were the chariot of Ahriman 
seated with ‘*ole Aunt Eunice,” 


in some spectacle, was ** grandma” whoever she 


might be, on Virgil’s ox-cart, which, with more speed than could have been expected, 
had been brought to the scene of action. Virgil lived on the other side of the pond. 
He was by far the most substantial of the community, half black, half Indian, to 
which the Joe Turner colony belonged in line of race. So soon as he had seen the 
light, he had remembered Aunt Eunice and grandma, and had fastened his oxen into 
his wood-cart, throwing in some cotton quilts for their comfort at midnight. From 
his side he arrived, as Mr. Tangier and the village people arrived from the other. 
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And, as they all stood and watched the flame, the patient oxen wondered, and the 
two old women, more pleased with the excitement than distressed by any fancied 
loss, pointed out the rise or fall of the unsteady flames, and gave such accounts of it 
as suggested themselves. 

‘There goes Jabe’s gun,” as a sudden discharge intimated that the wretched duck- 
gun had been heated hot enough to fire its wad. ‘* There’s Sabriny’s beds,” when a 
shower of sparks seemed to show that the straw had taken fire. But such comments 
were silenced by Sabriny herself. She had been counting up her jewels, who one 
might fear had never been counted before. With one shrill cry, she silenced all 
other discussion. 

*¢Ware’s Nathan?” 

Clearly Nathan was not present. Yet he had been there two minutes before. 

Ten seconds was enough for the whole of the imaginative party. Each person 
had put himself in Nathan’s place in fancy, and Sabriny expressed the feeling of all, 
when, in a cry of agony, she announced : 

‘* He’s gone for his chicks.” 

All parties changed their places. It seemed there was a wretched shed on the 
other side the cabin, scarce big enough for Joe Turner’s cow of other days, for which 
Joe Turner had built it. Standing outside the rest, it had not burned at the same 
moment. But, on the outside, already the flame had run along the shingles, and the 
top of the little roof was of a blaze. 

Into this appendix to a hovel it was supposed Nathan had gone. The wretched 
Sabriny soon fancied she saw his form, and screamed to him. 

At the moment she did so, Mr. Tangier jumped into the open window of the shed 
and disappeared. 


To be continued. 


+ +e. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN) MORALS. 


Two articles, by Mr. George Stetson, over an honest New England ancestry, 


written for the Andover Review, have this increase in our commonwealth’s lit- 
recently been published in pamphlet form. cracy is more than of]set by the vastly 
They are upon the subject of ++ Literacy This de- 


cline of public and private morality in the 


greater increase in its crime. 
and Crime in Massachusetts,” in relation 
to ** Moral and Industrial Education in 
the Public Schools.” 


” 


state and the Nation I believe to be due, in 


The word ‘‘litera- great measure, to the neglect of moral and 


cy” is new to us, but as it seems to have industrial teaching. 


adefinite meaning it miay well stand. If the assertion regarding the increase 
We quote substantially as follows, from in crime be doubted, an appeal to  statis- 


the articles named: tics is easy; and let us take the two 





When we read of the great illiteracy 
existing in certain parts of the United 
States, we of Massachusetts are apt to 
wrap our Pharisaic cloak about us and 
iilently breath the 
But, to those who look with pride back 


Pharisee’s prayer. 


WTTts 


extremes of the period from 1850 to 1880. 
By the United States census returns, for 
1850, we find that the total population of 
Massachusetts was 994,514; and the num- 
ber in prison was 1,236; or one prisoner 
to about 804 of the population. In 188o, 
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the population was 1,783,085, and there 
were in prisons 3,659; or one prisoner to 
487 of the population. In other words, 
our prison population, in proportion to 
the whole population, has nearly doub- 
led in thirty years. 

To mention, briefly, one particular form 
of change from the old standards, it is 
safe to say that divorces have doubled, in 
proportion to marriages, or population, in 
most of the northern states within thirty 
years. 

In short, so far as our observation ex- 
tends, and whichever way we turn, we 
find positive indications of an existing 
and increasing laxity in public and pri- 
vate morals, of the weakening of the 
moral sense, and the decline in habits of 
virtue. The question therefore forces 
itself upon all thinking, loyal citizens, 
‘¢ What is the probable cause and the pos- 
sible cure for this state of things?” I state 
my belief that the solution of both parts of 
the question is to be found in ‘** moral and 
industrial education in the family and in 
the school.” 

The distinguishing characteristic of the 
early Massachusetts school was its relig- 
ious and moral instruction ; and, tracing 
the decline in this instruction, we see it 
retained, until a later day, in the family, 
and finally it was cast out of the schools 
and, largely, out of the family. 

Jean Paul asserts that moral develop- 
ment isthe only education, as the zntel- 
lectual is instruction; and Mr. Spencer 
declares that ‘this neglect of moral edu- 
cation is the most glaring defect in our 
programme of education.” 

The reputation of the modern teacher 
depends alone upon his success in culti- 
vating the intellect, upon the Aercentage 
of his pupils. 

To ascertain the evil results of this one- 
sided system of education, we have not to 
go far; juvenile crime has increased. 
The Prison Commissioners’ report for the 
year ending September goth, 1880, shows 
that ‘‘ of each one hundred convicts there 


are forty-five children under fifteen 
years of age.” 

We have now come to the practical 
question, ‘* /Zow are morals to be taught 
in our public schools?” I answer that, as 
they are secular, and relate to the practi- 
cal duties of life, they can be taught as 
other sciences are taught. Germany has 
long since answered this question. Mr. 
Rendu says, in his report upon primary 
instruction in that country, ** The aim of 
primary instruction is the education, mor- 
al and religious, of the Nation by Chris- 
tianity.” Prussian teachers are, by law, 
instructed in morals and religion, at 
seminartes, for three years. 

Next, regarding ¢xdustria/l education, I 
say it holds the second place in the per- 
fect curriculum ; technical education will 
give to the graduates of our public 
schools, in place of their present impoten- 
cy, a readiness and aptitude in the use of 
their hands, and a consequent power of 
self-help ; it will develop the faculty of 
observation, increase their knowledge of 
things and processes, create industrial 
habits, develop mechanical faculties, en- 
noble manual labor, and thus destroy or 
diminish a great factor in the increase of 
crime in our commonwealth. Mr. Car- 
roll Wright, in a paper on ** The Work- 
ing-girls of Boston,” declares that ‘one 
great lack in the lower grades of industry 
is the want of a thorough training in 
technical knowledge, and of the capacity 
for close application.” As to the ability 
of women to earn a maintenance, if prop- 
erly instructed, he says, ‘* There seems 
to be no limit to the industrial opportuni- 
ties of women.” 

In one of the reports of the Prison 
Commissioners we read, ** Oxe-half the 
advantage of prison life to youthful 
convicts is in the acquirement of the 
habit of industrial labor.” 

It is to be hoped that the rapidly-form- 
ing public opinion in favor of industrial 
education will also include in its demand 
that the training in mora/s shall no longer 
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be a ‘thing of doubts and guesses and 
only half-admitted conclusions,” but shall 
take the first and highest place in the 
school curriculum, which its practical im- 
portance and the public welfare require. 


EpiroriAL Nore. 





We have preferred to let Mr. Stetson’s 
statements stand, as he has made them, 
because the general drift of his argument 
is that with which we all sympathize. 

But we ought not to print his state- 
ments without calling attention to the fact 
that he has been misled, naturally enough, 
by following the very unsatisfactory guid- 
ance of the old United States Census of 
1850. In the census of 1880, much more 
care was taken in collecting and adjust- 
ing the Prison Records. But that of 1850 
is unreliable in these regards, as in many 
other of the matters outside the mere fig- 
ures of population, to which it refers. 

From the state reports, which were 
made with care to the Legislature in 
each year, it is in our power to make the 
exact statement of the number of prison- 
ers in Massachusetts in 1850 and in 188o. 
The true figures are— 


Jails and 


Houses of Correction. Prisons. Total. 
1850. . Ae 440 1,552 
1880. . . 1,838 1,038 2,876 


To this last total must be added 140 
convicts in the ‘* state work-house,” an 
institution not founded in 1850. This 
gives a full total of 3,016 prisoners in 1880. 

But, in the census of 1880, the census 
makers also added in, properly enough, 
the inmates of the Boston House of Indus- 
try, which is a penal institution. They 
had omitted them from the census of 1850. 
Adding these to both we obtain a fair 
comparison. The whole number of pris- 
oners in 1850, with the addition of 792 
inmates of the House of Industry, is 2,344. 
The number in 1880, including 639 in- 
mates of the same institution, is 3,655— 
and the statement repeated by Mr. Stet- 
son from the census comes within four 
of the state figures. The reader will 


readily see that these corrected figures 
destroy the inference naturally made by 
Mr. In fact, 
there was in 1850 one prisoner in 424 of 
the population. In 1880 there was only 
one, as he says, to 487 of the population. 
So far had Massachusetts improved in 
these years. 

The real state of things is bad enough, 
but it is not so bad as Mr. Stetson 
thought and led his readers to suppose. 

The precise experience of the state of 
Massachusetts is probably similar to that 
of most of the other northern states. The 
excitement of the war, the passions which 
grew out of it, the broken lives of many of 
the returned soldiers, who found it diffi- 
cult to fall back upon their own callings, 
made an enormous increase of crime in 
the United States following 1865. In 
one or more of Mr. Sanborn’s reports, 
this increase of crime has been referred to 
and its causes have been shown. 

But it is gratifying to say that, after this 
upward leap in the amount of crime and 
in the figures which represent it, there be- 
gan a very great improvement in this 
matter, so that the curve which indicates 
the proportion of crime to the population 
descends again ; and, by the time we come 
to 1880, we are on almost precisely the 
figures which represented the amount of 
crime in 1850. 

We are sorry that we cannot say that 
the same improvement has continued in 
the last five years. Mr. Stetson had not 
appended for his paper the fgures which 
show the number of prisoners in places of 
detention in 1885. We can add them to 
the figures above from the reports made 
to the Legislature a year ago. They are 
these : 


Stetson from the census. 


County jas. cs a ss ss 691 
County houses of correction e+ « « 2006 
State: Neformatory i... i sc ws ee «(S88 
State RISO. 6c sy x 6 6 ater ee @ AO 
State Workhouse 2 ..<.ss2sss 366 
State Prison for Women ....... 281 
Roston House of Industry . . 1,230 

Total imieag). . 6 kb oe 6 oe 3 SA 


This very large number shows a sad in- 
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crease from 1880—when the total was 
3,655. Here isa sudden increase of 1,689, 
while the population of the state in- 
creased only 159,056 in those years, a lit- 
tle less than nine percent. This increase 
takes place in the jails, houses of correc- 
tion, and inthe Boston House of Industry. 
It is to be referred to the changes made in 


that time in the Legislature, regarding 
the punishment of drunkards and liquor- 
sellers. The convicts in the women’s 
prison are 281 against 317 in 1880; 
in the state prison and reformatory are 
1,030 against 721 in 1880; and in the 
state work-house 106 against 140 in 1880. 


e+ 


GUARDIANSHIP OF 


To secure the guardianship and custody 
of a child is sometimes the only means of 
saving it from bad influences or unkind 
treatment. A parent may be shown to 
be unfit, and guardianship secured in the 
quiet room of the Probate Court, without 
a jury or a crowd of listeners, when a case 
could not be made out under the neglect 
lawf in a criminal court. Moreover, on- 
ly children under fourteen can be removed 
The personal in- 

child which a 


under the neglect law. 
terest in the individual 
guardian gives is to be preferred, when 
it can be secured, to the more general 
protection of a public institution provided 
by the neglect law. 

The following statement has been drawn 
up in order to make clear, to those who 
hesitate to undertake a vague responsibili- 
ty, that a guardian does not stand precise- 
ly in the place of a parent (as he would 
if he adopted the child}) but that he has 
certain definite duties toward his ward. 

The parents of a child are its natural 
guardians, and have the custody of the 
child’s person, but they cannot act in 
matters relating to the child’s estate. If 
a child acquires property by inheritance 
or otherwise, the appointment of a guar- 
dian is as necessary during the life-time of 
the parents, as after their death. A par- 
ent, if fit, may be appointed guardian of 


* Public Statutes, chapter 139. 
t Statutes of 1882, chapter 181. 
{ Public Statutes, chapter 148. 


POOR CHILDREN 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. * 


his own child. 
pointed for this purpose—to care for prop- 


Most guardians are ap- 


erty. 

If, however, the Probate Court finds 
that the parents of a child are unfit (or, 
if it finds one of them unfit, and the other 
files in court his or her consent) the Court 
may order that the guardian shall have 
the custody of the child. 

Support. The appointment of a guar- 
dian does not relieve the parents of the 
duty of supporting their child—nor is the 
guardian bound to maintain it from his 
own means. If the child has property, 
it may be used under the approval of the 
Probate Court to support the child, and 
the guardian is required to render an ac- 
count of the administration of the estate 
once a year, and at other times when re- 
quired by the court. 

Custody. 
the custody of a child by the court, should 


A guardian who is given 


see that the child is well cared for, edu- 
cated properly, and placed under suitable 
influences. This is his chief responsibili- 
ty. He may (and usually docs) imme- 
diately remove the child from its parents, 
and he caa place it in any fit home, at 
service, for example, or in a charitable 
institution, or a private family. It is 
possible, and sometimes expedient, to 
place the child with its parents again 
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after a time, the power of the guardian to 
remove it at any moment acting as an in- 
centive to good conduct on the part of the 
parents. The parents, after the decree 
of the court has removed it from their 
custody, have no authority over the child, 
and the copy of the decree held by the 
guardian will secure the help of any of- 
ficer of the law in case of trouble. But 
parents respect the action of the Court 
and rarely give the guardian any trouble. 

Duration of guardianship. A guar- 
dian continues in office until the ward ar- 
rives at the age of twenty-one years, 
unless the Probate Court allows him to 
resien*® his trust earlier, or removes him 
as unsuitable. The marriage of a girl 
relieves the guardian of her custody. A 
ward, arriving at the age of fourteen years, 
does zot have the right to nominate a new 
guardian; if the ward wishes a new ap- 
pointment, he must first petition the Court 
for the removal of the present guardian 
and prove that he ts unfit. 

To secure guardianship and custody, 
where the parents are unfit, witnesses are 
needed to prove their unfitness. These 
witnesses must be present at the Court 
when the petition is considered, although, 
if the parents do not appear against the 
petition, little if any testimony beside that 
of the child is likely to be required. The 
Court in Boston sits on Mondays only, 
but the Judge can be seen at the Court- 
room, 32 Tremont street, nearly every 
day, and kindly advises on matters before 
the Court. 

The agents of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, 1 Pember- 
ton square, Boston, will advise about any 
case, and aid in filling out the petition, if 
desired ; or advice may be asked of the 
Associated Charities, Room 41, Charity 
Building, Chardon street, Boston. 

A blank form of petition can be pro- 
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cured without charge at the Probate of- 
fices in the diflerent counties (in Suffolk 
county, at 32 Tremont street, Boston). 
If custody is desired, the words ‘‘and to 


’ 


the custody of said minor” must be in- 
serted after ‘* appointed to that trust.” 
If the assent of the next of kin is not in- 
dorsed upon the petition, the Court issues 
a citationt to them, and the petitioner 
must sce that a copy thereof is delivered 
to cach of the next of kin (not by mail, 
but by the hand of some person who will 
make affidavit that he has delivered it) 
seven full days before the day on which 
the Court will consider the petition; or 
he must publish the citation once a week 
for three successive weeks in a newspa- 
per approved by the Court.{ The per- 
sons to be notified are the parents, or, if 
they are dead, the grandparents, and 
adult brothers and sisters; if no relatives 
of that degree, the uncles and aunts. The 
citation notifies the next of kin to appear 
at the Court, to show cause, if any, why 
the petition for guardianship should not 
be granted. If they do not appear, the 
Court will assume that they assent to the 
appointment. 

If the minor is more than fourteen 
years old, he may nominate his guardian 
either in the Court, or before a justice of 
the peace, or the city or town-clerk, but 
if, in the opinion of the Court, the person 
nominated is not suitable, the Court will 
reject him, and, if the minor will not ap- 
point a suitable person, the Court will 
nominate and appoint a guardian. 

A guardian is required to give bond for 
the faithful performance of his trust, usu- 
ally to the amount of $200, if there is no 
property ; a larger sum, if there is proper- 
ty. When custody of a minor is given, 
because the parents are unfit, sureties are 
not always required. 

Guardianship can be secured without 


* The resignation of a guardian is almost always allowed, and it then rests with the Court to appoint a new 


guardian, 


+ Asimple printed form, which can be seen at the Probate office. 


t This appears in the column of Probate Notices. 
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any expense, unless the citation is pub- 
lished (costing five dollars), or unless a 
lawyer is employed. 

Temporary guardianship. In order 
to obtain immediate custody of a child 
pending action upon a petition for guar- 
dianship, or for the removal of a guardian, 
the mayor may be asked to apply to the 
Probate Court for the appointment of a 
temporary guardian.* Such action should 
be taken only in an emergency, and with 
the advice of legal counsel. 

To sum up. A man or woman may 
secure the guardianship of a poor child, 
without expense or undue publicity, and 
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without undertaking any financial respon- 
sibility. He can resign the trust when he 
chooses. His responsibility is a moral 
one, and, while he can transfer to others 
the immediate care of the child, he has 
many opportunities of being useful to his 
ward—for example, by guiding the child’s 
reading, helping it to choose good com- 
panions, and, when old enough to earn, 
encouraging it to save and spend _ its 
money well. 

If you are interested in some neglected 
child, will you not undertake to be its 
guardian? G. 


SANITATION. 


BY CHAS. F. WINGATE, SANITARY ENGINEER. 


[A paper read before the Women's Conference of New York, October 25th, 1886.} 


WE have passed the period of agitation 
in sanitary matters and have come to the 
era of practical work. The reformer has 
said enough to show the evils of tenement 
life. It is now the turn of the sanitary 
engineer and physician to show how to 
combat them. ‘* How to do it,” is the 
important and immediate question. 

One day, during’ a tour through the 
East Side with Prof. Adler, studying the 
condition of the tenements, he remarked : 
‘¢ The solution of this problem rests upon 
practical sanitarians like you; when you 
have once decided what is to be done to 
correct these evil conditions, the pubiic 
will approve and will insist upon its being 
done.” I fully recognize this fact, yet it is 
with great misgivings that | venture, ‘* by 
request,” to ofler a few suggestions in this 
line. : 

It is wise not to indulge too much in 
the passion for sweeping reforms, or pro- 
pose too radical measures of reform. Let 
us ever bear in mind that admirable max- 


im of Sir Arthur Helps, ‘* How much 
might be accomplished in the way of im- 
provement that is undertaken in the way 
of reform.” 

If we calmly study the problem of im- 
proving the houses of the poor in cities, 
we find that vast benefits may be accom- 
plished by comparatively small, but re- 
peated, eflorts, and that the amount of 
radical changes is less than is popularly 
supposed. Miss Octavia Hill has done 
far more, in my opinion, than the Peabody 
trustees, or Sir Sidney Waterlow, to elevate 
the London poor; and Miss Collins and 
all her coadjutors in New York and 
Boston have shown that this is the true 
direction for practical beneficial work. 

The chief defects, in the average tene- 
ments, which strike the visitor are dirt, 
disorder, dampness, foul smells, crowd- 
ing, lack of water and lack of light. En- 
forced cleanliness under a competent 
housekeeper would remove one-half of 
these. A free use of the broom, scrub- 


* The Overseers of the Poor, and, in towns, the Selectmen, have power to make this application, but in Boston 
it saves delay to-go to the Mayor. 
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Practical Hints about Tenement Santtation. 


bing and whitewash brush would effect 
wonders and lead tenants to take better 
care of their surroundings. Repairs of 
small breaks in pavement, stairs, floor, 
plastering, etc., would further assist to 
thisend. All this belongs by right to the 
landlord and should be brought to his at- 
tention, and enforced either by persuasion, 
or by threats of appealing to the health 
authorities. Here the visitor can do 
much good, and a corps of argus-eyed 
women inspectors would eflect wonders 
in pointing out petty defects and seeing 
that they were corrected. 

The pure air problem is not an easy 
one to solve. If out-houses and cellars 
and cesspools, the chief sources of foul 
odors, are kept in order and disinfected 
from time to time; if garbage, ashes and 
other refuse are promptly removed, and 
if living-rooms are kept reasonably clean, 
much benefit will result. The average 
tenement is so full of cracks and leaks 
that air circulates freely—through doors 
and windows. The cook-stove is a con- 
stant means of ventilation. Flues and 
light shafts are of little utility, as the poor, 
like the rich, fear cold draughts and seal all 
openings tightly. 

In considering plans of ventilation for 
tenement-houses, due regard must be had 
to the fact that the poor suffer intensely 
from cold. They have little clothing, 
fuel is costly, and they are exposed to 
constant cold draughts. It is rare, on the 
bleakest day in winter, to find the outer 
doors of tenements kept closed, and the 
chilling draughts sweep up the stairs, un- 
der doors and through cracks, into every 
room, causing great discomfort to their 
inmates. People who live in furnished, 
warm houses, with carpeted floors and 
with weather strips and other means of 
maintaining an even temperature, can 
have no idea of the discomfort and sufler- 
ing in a tenement-house, when the ther- 
mometer is below zero. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the poor bar out the air 
and close all ventilators. As has been 
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remarked, the instinct of humanity is 
first to seek warmth rather than pure air, 
and the most perfect system of ventilation 
would fail under such conditions. I am 
inclined, therefore, to think that sunlight 
and an abundance of water are more im- 
portant requirements, in the homes of the 
poor, than ventilation. 

Visitors should try and induce tenants 
to open their windows every morning and 
to air their bedding in the sun as long as 
possible. They should be urged not to 
clutter up their rooms, especially slee ping- 
rooms, with too much furniture, etc. 
Blankets should be preferred to cotton 
coverlets, as the former can be washed, 
while the latter absorb vapors and bodily 
exhalations. Daik halls and sunless 
rooms cannot be made light. Neither 
can overcrowding be dealt with, except 
by authority. The presence of vermin is 
an evil which defies correction and makes 
life unbearable to many thousands.  Per- 
sons subject to rheumatism or consump- 
tion should be advised to avoid basement 
rooms, and to take those on upper floors 
which are sunnier and more airy. 

People should be warned of the danger 
of spreading contagion, especially whoop- 
ing-cough and ophthalmia, by children 
using the same towel or handkerchiet. 
Where sinks are found in bedrooms, the 
visitor should examine, if there is a trap 
under them, and notice if that peculiar 
sound, ‘*glug-glug,” which denotes sy- 
phonage follows after the discharge of 
water in the sink. Five minutes’ inquiry 
at any intelligent plumber’s shop will 
assist very much in learning the rudi- 
ments of sanitary knowledge required for 
pointing out these things. 

If the poor could be led to get rid of 
their dread of cold water, and be induced 
to wash themselves and their children 
occasionally all over, it would be advan- 
tagecus. Fut, in their small, cramped 
rocms. bathirg is dffcult ficm the lack 
of privacy, and perscenal cleanliness isa 

rare virtue. 








BOSTON ASSOCIATED CHARITIES. 


Tue ‘ Seventh Annual Report” of the 
Associated Charities of Boston has been 
issued, filled with most interesting statis- 
tics, which our space does not allow us 
to publish. We cannot, however, do 
better for our readers than state the 


objects of this society as given in their 


report. 
Tue Osyects or Tus Society ARE: 

To secure the concurrent and harmoni- 
ous action of the different charities in Bos- 
ton, in order 

To raise the needy above the need of 
relief, prevent begging and imposition, 
and diminish pauperism. 

To encourage thrift, self-dependence 
and industry through friendly intercourse, 


advice and sympathy, and to aid the poor 


to help themselves. 

To prevent children from growing up 
as paupers. 

To aid in the diflusion of knowledge 
on subjects connected with the relief of 
the poor. 

And, to accomplish these objects, it is 
designed— 

1. To provide that the case of every 
applicant for relief shall be thoroughly 
investigated. 

2. To place the results of such inves- 
tigation at the disposal of the Overseers 
of the Poor, of charitable societies and 
agencies, and of private persons of be- 
nevolence. 

3. To obtain employment, if possible ; 
if not, to obtain, so far as necessary, 
suitable assistance for every deserving ap- 
plicant, from public authorities, charitable 
agencies, or benevolent individuals. 

. To make all relief, either by alms 
or charitable work, conditional upon good 
conduct and progress. 

5. To send to each poor family, under 
the advice of a district conference, a 
friendly visitor. 

6. To hold public meetings and print 
papers for distribution. 


It will be seen that the two great prin- 
ciples are personal work and judicious 
assistance—not relief, but assistance to re- 


lieve themselves. 
The report of the Overseers of the 


Poor, acting with the Associated Chari- 
ties, shows the number of families aided 
this year was sixteen per cent less than last 
year and the amount of relief was re- 
duced ten per cent. 

The abolition of public doles is of the 
greatest importance. It will force those 
classes who can take care of themselves 
to do so, and the comparatively small 
number who really need assistance will 
be aided by societies organized for this 
special service. Every thoughtful per- 
son must know that ‘+ aid from the public 
funds makes its recipients paupers in the 
eye of the law and tends to create a feel- 
ing that relief is theirs by right.” 

The directors call for more private in- 
terest and benevolence—more personal 
relation between kind-hearted benevolent 
individuals and the suffering poor. Sym- 
pathy and interest must go hand and hand 
with alms. They will reduce the neces- 
sity of giving largely. They will create 
self-respect instead of degradation—in- 
spire a desire ‘* to be somebody,” instead 
of helping to pauperism. 

The wood-yard for men has proved a 
most decided success. On a_ smaller 
scale, housework for women has been 
carried on at Trinity House. There is 
need of a larger institution to meet the 
wants of the women. Applicants for 
aid, on many accounts, fall off when set 
to work, anda great reform will be ef- 
fected when women can be employed in 
like manner. 

One of the most difficult charities to 
regulate is that which deals with begging 
and peddling children. These are most- 
ly the children of foreigners, taught from 
their earliest infancy to appeal in every 
possible way to the sympathies of the 
public. As the law now stands, children 
who peddle can only be taken into court 
and punished by fine, or as vagrants if 
they beg. No punishment can be visited 
upon the really guilty parents. An 
amendment of the ‘‘ neglect law” failed, 
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from being misunderstood by the people, The Associated Charities are doing a 
who believed it to be a law to punish the needed, and, we may say, successful work, 
children and not to Protect them. If the though a slow one. The directors are 
parent persists, after notification, the law earnest, conscientious people and are aid- 
should give the judge power to take away ed by sympathy and help of the public. 
the child, place him in the care of the di- They note, with a little pardonable pride, 
rectors of a public institution and punish that when only organized four years, 
the guilty parent. Mr. Burns, Chairman of the Glasgow 
Among the statistics we find a most Charity Organization Society, a business 
important one; namely, the increase of man, one of the leading officers of the 
families in which the use of intoxicating Cunard Company, said, at a public meet- 
drinks is one of the causes, direct or indi- ing in London, that he had visited the 
rect, of poverty. One hundred and sixty- Bureau of Charity in Boston, and consid- 
two more families under this head applied ered its system the most perfect as regard- 
for aid this year than last, or nine per cent ed charity that existed. In the years 
more. This statement calls loudly for since then, they have steadily gone forward 
help in the temperance cause. in the work, with most excellent result. 


BARTY, THE LITTLE VAGABOND. 


BY MISS ANNE WALES ABBOT. 


CHAPTER V. 


Meanwhile the lonely child, in his fragrant nest in the dark barn, lay wide awake, 
thinking: Howcarefully his companion for the day had been doing his father’s 
will, so far as he knew it, with noeye upon him! How sweet were the softened tones 
of his voice, speaking to sister and mother! What was most wonderful in him, and 
contrary to all his experience of high-bred boys, was the perfect courtesy shown to 
himself. Not the cold, gentlemanly airs that make you feel looked down upon! 
How delighted Gray was to see his mother come down her favorite path! How she 
praised it, and kissed his little hands, red and almost blistered ! 

He was glad to find tears running down his face. He thought better of himself 
in his softened mood. Careless what became of him, he had felt as if he was turn- 
ing to stone. He had carried about a dumb, hard sorrow, deep down, far too deep 
for tears! It was an utter hopelessness; it kept him from looking for comfort, for 
help, even to the One Friend, ever near. 

The melancholy evening music of the frogs and crickets, and the sighing of the 
wind among the trees, carried his thoughts back to his earliest home in the woods. 
How he used to climb over the wall and run for the river-bank! How he used to 
laugh and do his speedy utmost, when he saw his mother in full chase! Oh, she 
had red cheeks and bright eyes then! How he was kissed and squeezed when 
caught! How afraid she was he would be lost or drowned!) The runaway that 
he was, even then! So fond of his liberty! 

He thought of the cavern-like logging-camp. He heard again the sound of the 
ax, and the crashing fall of the tall birch trees! How he had cringed lest one should 
fall on him, but no harm could come to him, standing close to his dear father! And 
how they had laughed to see the young oxen try to run off with the sled !—the sudden 
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check when they came to the end of the long rope tether, at full speed, would nearly 
twitch them off their legs. 

What a sad day to remember, when his uncle was brought home to his sister, dying 
of a hurt got in starting a jam of logs inthe river! It was his mother that coaxed 
his father away from the dangerous work, and made him, with poor uncle’s money, 
buy a baggage express and horses. The long, slow journey in the new wagon ; the 
load with the currant bushes and peonies on top; the cat in a bag in mother’s lap; 
Rover following after; himself, at last, asleep under the seat on blankets, and wak- 
ing in the great barn that had a hole in the door for puss to go in and out. Oh, the 
currant bushes, they lived and grew; the peonies, they bloomed red and splendid; 
the cat got contented ; Rover, he guarded the wagon and the packages like a lion—all 
did well—all but Barty Wheelock! All but Barty! 

Poor mother! Better had she let him get lost in the woods! Better had he been 
drowned in that swift river! Barty Wheelock went wrong; got with bad boys after 
poor father was gone! What a mistake for poor, dear mother to let Martin Wheel- 
ock have the business, and then to marry him for help to bring up her wild boy, that 
Was growing saucy, that would not mind, that played truant! ‘* And now that bad 
man has got all that was my poor, dead mother’s, all that was my good father’s—is 
driving and beating his dear, own horses—his wife wearing poor mother’s own clothes, 
her very bonnet! Her big, cruel boys sitting around our old table!—No wonder I 
ranaway! They drove me, they shoved me out! Oh, ifmy mother could come back 
to life, how I would work for her, care for her, as Gray would for his mother! I be- 
lieve I would have been willing to die for her, if it would have driven that man out 
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and away as he has driven me! 

Hark! A kicking and stamping in the stable ! 

Horse thieves? Harness stealers? How could they get in? 

Was Barty scared? Not he. It takes more than noise to frighten a boy used to 
hard knocks. He was rather pleasantly excited, planning to drop out of the window 
and rouse the house. Tom would clap him on the back—any little cur dog, though, 
might have done as well. 

All was still, presently. But a little hope of being of use had made him less mis- 
erable. If he could but stay here! Was it not a prayer, the strong wish that it 
might be given to him that he might live close to this boy whom he felt drawn to 
love ; might grow to be like him, to be valued by him? 

He fell asleep. Still unquiet, he dreamed the much-dreaded winter had come and 
he was lying in the snow, freezing stiff and stark, as his father had done one night 
on his wagon. He saw him, in hisdream, come gliding by, his beard white with 
frost—no word, no look for his son. In the struggle to cry out, he waked. 

He lay thinking of that good father, fit to die and go to heaven, if ever a faithful, 
kind, honest life could bring any one there. And could he ever goto him? A 
dreamless sleep fell at last upon the poor waif. Pussy’s rough tongue upon his 
cheek waked him early to hear a heavy rain beating upon the roof overhead. 

To Graham, the pattering of the rain upon the piazza and window panes was mu- 
sic that morning. ‘*I am sure of Dick for to-day,” he said to himself, and while 
dressing with all despatch he turned over the subject of wages in his mind. He must 
contrive to get some of the pent-up treasure in his pocket-book into his workman’s 
pocket, anyway. 

He was going down two stairs at a jump, when he heard a voice, just above a 
whisper, that arrested him. ‘** Hush! Mary is asleep! Come here.” He squirmed 
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a moment, then ran on tiptoe to whisper, ‘‘ Mamma, please don’t hinder me; I want 
to head off Dick.” 

‘* To see about his breakfast? Go, then. Come directly back, mind.” 

Graham ran bare-headed in the rain to the barn. Tom said the lad was gone. 

‘¢Gone!” screamed Gray, angrily. ‘* Gone!” ‘ 

‘¢ As if I took and drove him off! I did not! So you need not bite my head off 
this time,” growled Tom. 

Gray was returning sadly to the house, the rain running down his face like tears, 
when, happening to cast a glance under the corn-barn, there he espied his new friend, 
lying on his stomach, eating a raw turnip. 

‘* Hulloa, Dick! I hire you! Do you hear?” 

The boy nodded. 

‘¢ And of course you come in to your breakfast.” 

Dick went on with the turnip. It was plain he liked it. 

‘*Horrid! Fit for pigs,” remonstrated Graham, ‘‘ and yet it looks white and 
nice, so I should rather like a taste, only mamma would be sure to object that it 
would give me—um—need of peppermint.” 

Mamma was less horror-struck than he expected. To be sure, she could not ap- 
prove ofa cold, hard turnip for a breakfast! It might not be more indigestible than 
a hard apple, however. Gray might try a slice or two, chewing it well if he cared to 
swallow it. 

** Would you like a delicate slice, mamma?” 

‘¢ Perhaps so; it is not disagreeable, if I remember right.” 

‘*T like you!) Mrs. Cunningham, she is always sha’n’ting and don’ting the boys, 
and often there is no need.” 

‘* Indeed? Suppose, when allowed a slice, they would bolt a whole ruta-baga? 
I can trust my boy; I give him an inch and he’ll not take an ell.” 

‘**L what? Iam going to father about my workman. May I, to settle what to 
pay him?” 

‘“¢No; he is behindhand this morning.” 

‘¢T suppose I should bother, if he’s shaving. Oh! Ah! Bah! But I'll be 
patient.” 

*¢ Graham, you’re a dear!” said his mother, taking his chin in her hand and kiss- 
ing him. ‘*I’ll let you—oh, here he comes, so run tell cook to put in the eggs and 
toast her bread.” 

‘* Wages? Pooh, pooh!” said Mr. Hamilton, between hasty mouthfuls. ‘* You 
may keep your boy at present, unless mamma seriously objects? No? Well, don’t, 
you put it into his head you are going to pay him for the pleasure of his company in 
the attic or the shed.” 

Gray was so disappointed he could not eat his breakfast. Giving outright a share 
of his cash, that claimed thanks; he had an instinct that the independence of the lad 
would be wounded; he was no beggar. And so in need, so ragged! After all, it 
was not much to have an allowance, if one must not do as one had a mind to 
with it! 

Mary was brought to table, and her bright little eyes saw the tear that dropped into 
Gray’s mug as he raised it to his quivering lips. 

‘¢ Budder’s kying!”” To her incessant prattle nobody attended. Gray got the 
better of his grief, presently, and felt happy that, the car being late, his father had 
time to look into the garden. 

““Neat work, I declare—much better than boys’ work usually is. I am indebted 
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for such wages as a farmer would give; you have earned it. Smart boy, that; so is 
mine.” 

The proud boy, though burning to tell Dick, ran first to his mother, who was 
washing her cups. She did not cry, ‘* Run, runaway; I’m busy now,” but, ‘+ Here’s 
a boy to count my spoons, and put them away for me.” 

She readily comprehended that Gray’s joy was not from his personal benefit in the 
wages; no, not that! 

‘¢ But Dick, mamma, is so shabby!” 

‘A little beyond that, indeed!” laughed mamma. ‘I could pick him up a de- 
cent suit, if your things were large enough. Get me that outside coat that you do 
not wear.” 

‘¢ That I tore on the picket fence? I know.” 

He came back inside of it, buttoned up, the collar resting on top of his head, so he 
looked like a headless man. Dick was called, and tried it on over his dirty flannel 
shirt. Sleeves too short; seams to be letout. Cut short, a jacket might be made 
of it. 

‘It will take part of yesterday’s wages, Dick, to pay the tailoress,’ 
mamma, to save his pride. 

** Slick!” remarked Dick. ** All right, ma’am.” 

‘* No; take mine, do, mamma.” 

‘¢ Perhaps; we may need yours, too. We'll see!” 

‘It makes my stomach warm to think of it,” said Gray, patting his chest. Barty 
looked at him with his soul in his eyes. 


said shrewd 


CHAPTER VI. 


Gray’s work-bench under the sky-light was furnished with toy tools alone. No 
amount of ingenuity or practice ever produced any satisfactory result there. Gray 
began to gnaw away upon a bit of board, as Dick pulled about the materials with a 
business phiz. 

‘* Plenty of stuff, plannin’ not to cut to waste. Oh, give me holt! You are no dab- 
ster, Isee. Oh, my! What’s this ’ere for? asor! Might as well try to bite off a 
stick as sor it with this. I see a han’ saw in the tool-house ; I’ll get it.” 

** Ask Tom, then.” 

Gray looked as if he had bitten an unripe damson, hearing his neighbors, the Cun- 
ninghams, tramping up the stairs as Dick ran down. 

‘* Hulloa, Hen! Hulloa, Chubby! Bubby, let me help you off with your coat; 
no school to-day, eh? ” 

‘* Plaguey dark ; there ought to be dormer windows,” was Henry’s polite greeting. 
** Where did that scarecrow come from I met, hey?” 

‘¢T am building a rabbit hutch. He’s my workman.” 

‘‘Workman!” sneered Henry. Gray winced. A generous boy feels a sneer 
more than a cuff. It cannot be repaid in kind by a gentleman. He could only hope 
Dick would prove a workman, indeed ; too real an adept for ridicule. 

‘¢ Should think you were building a church—so much timber!” with a superior 
air. 

Gray modestly hoped it would soon have rabbit tenants. 

** Pooh! Who ever heard of keeping them in a garret?”’ 
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Gray, with good temper, asked who was going to do it. 

‘s How silly to make your box up here, and have to lug it down three flights! 
That’s you, out and out! Hi, he, he!” 

‘Shut up—you’d better!” said a loud, bold voice. Henry started, and turned to 
see only a fellow half a head shorter than himself, and ragged at that. Dick paid no 
regard to his angry bullying, and a variety of insulting names. He was measuring, 
and calling for orders. 

‘Say, about so long? Or 

‘* Won’t that be rather large?” suggested Gray. 

‘* That depends on w’ether you put it together here, or w’ere it’s a-going to be.” 

‘*In the yard, of course,” said Gray, with a glance at Henry. 

‘*Got any hinges? No? An old shoe will do.” 

*** An old shew ’ll dew!’ reminds me of a man wanting to buy butter. ‘ Have 
not got any,” says the shop-man, ‘ but I’ve excellent quills.’ ” 

‘¢ Comical, but not to the p’int, as I see,” said Dick, laughing heartily. ‘* Leather 
hinges will answer, you know, on a pinch.” 

Henry, looking down on Dick’s rags and grinning, said, ‘‘I did not address my- 
self to you, sir!” ‘Again he critically examined Dick’s apparel, making a face at it 
that set Chubby and Bubby laughing. This made Graham red, but Dick returned 
the grin without a blush. 

‘* A pity, isn’t it, that he has not some good clothes,” said Graham. ‘* But what 
makes a gentleman is not clothes—no, nor money either.” 

‘¢ Oftentimes the shell’s worth more’n the kernel,” coolly remarked Dick, and then 
Henry had a heightened color. 

Gray ran down to his mother to suggest that Mrs. Cunningham might be asked to 
give some of Henry’s old clothes to Dick. Henry was called down. He was out of 
humor, and said his outgrown things were too good for a ragamuffin ; his worn ones 
he kept for fishing or camping-out use. Mrs. Hamilton was certain something could 
be found, if he chose to do anything about it. Gray ran off, but overheard his moth- 
er’s voice saying to Henry, ** Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of the least of 


” 


these. ye did it not to me.” 

Overtaking Gray, Henry said he believed there was a pair of thick trousers, too 
short for his use, and, if the boy would not be such a saucy cub, he should send them 
to him. There was small chance of this, as he went on endeavoring to provoke 
Dick. He was too busy to mind it for a while. Then, suddenly, his cool good- 
humor gave way; he dropped his saw and doubled up his fists, saying in a loud tone, 
that made Chubby and Bubby jump, ** Why can’t you let me be? I think quar- 
‘ling’s better let alone before it’s begun with. but [ let you know I’m as strong as 
what you be, for all your long shanks, and if Ido grapple ye I'll spoil your handsom e 
mug—darn ye!” Graham was aghast! 

Henry backed away, saying that he should take his little brothers out of hearing, 
since swearing was one of the accomplishments of Gray’s workman. Chubby was 
unwilling to abandon a trunk he was bestriding, and asked Gray’s opinion whether 
‘¢ darn” was real swearing. 

‘*T suppose so, the way he meant it,” answered Graham, sorrowfully. Dick went 
back to his sawing. 

**T don’t think tho,” said Bubby. ‘* Father whipth Hen for thwearing. But he 
letth him thay darn.” 

Henry went off, leaving the children to follow or not, as they chose, and desired 
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Gray to go down with them, to put on coats and rubbers, and let them out at the yard 


gate, under an umbrella, if they stayed. Gray politely accompanied his guest down 
the three flights, but they parted without a word. As Gray stood at the open door, 
a man, who was passing by, called to him that the young rabbits were ready for him, 
and he would tell him how to take care of them. So there was a chat in the vesti- 
bule so long and so interesting that Gray forgot all about the questionable word that, ° 
certainly, as used by Dick, did not mean mend. 

Meanwhile, Chubby and Bubby stood gazing at Dick, sitting still with his face 
buried in his hands. Rather pitiful, but more puzzled, they whispered very audibly, 
as children do, ‘* Did Henry hit him, I wonder?” ‘+ Has he the earache?” ‘* Has 


” 


he a loose tooth to come out? 

Dick said, without uncovering his face, ‘* Well, I have got a pesky grinder I tried 
to pull out with the screw-driver. It has ached, off and on, the best part of a week. 
But what o’ that! You would not catch this child swabbing his eyes for pain—the 
worst kind! Iam nocry-baby! That’s been beat out of me, and I’m glad on’t.” 

‘¢ Feelings hurt?” asked Leonard, otherwise Chubby, seeing a glittering tear-drop. 

‘* No; they’re took out o’? me, too. What do I care for such fellows as him! 
Without he lays hands on to me; then—well—he’d better look out.” 

Gray, at last, came up, and finding the boys jouncing on certain old, low lounges, 
nearly as broad as a bed, he ran to pull them off. They sat respectfully on the very 
edge, while he showed them the Job’s-patience patchwork on the pillow, perhaps a 
hundred years old. 

Dick had returned to his work. It was only when Gray dismissed them, duly 
cloaked and shod, that Leonard remembered to tell him Dick had been crying. 


CHAPTER VII. 


*¢ My dear father, I have a confession to make,” said the boy astride of the parental 
knee that night. ‘‘I have disobeyed. But it is not down on the list. For it was 
pure forgetting, that’s all.” 

‘¢ What business have you to forget a command? Eh?” 

*¢ Why, you will allow that if I did not think, I could not think.” 

*¢T shall not excuse you on that ground,” said Mr. Hamilton, sternly. ‘* How- 
ever, it will make a difference if it is not an important matter.” 

**T don’t know if it is) Mamma was to be judge. I forgot that, too. Dick, he 
said—um—Mr. Cunningham, he said—um—Chubby said—Oh, dear, I must tell the 
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whole story! 

Gray was getting to love Dick, so he was hardly fair to Henry in his account. He 
stopped in confusion, feeling his father’s fingers gently pinching his cheeks and his 
nose. It was the old signal, ‘* TAKE Care!” 

**T told as true as I could; I am so angry still with Henry.” <A pinch on the 
chin. ‘* I ought not to run him down, I know. He’s not so bad!” 

** Go on.” 

*¢ When Chubby told me Dick had been crying, I went up and put my arm round 
his neck, and asked could I do anything for him.” 

‘¢ Right.” 

‘** Unless I could rub out the past, he said, 1 could not help him; he is unhappy 
all the time. He had a good mother. She is dead and gone. So he cannot tell her 


he is sorry for disobeying her, and going wrong.” 
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‘‘I suppose his mother told him to go right away from boys who . Eh, 


Graham?” 

Gray was struck with conviction. He flung himself on his father’s breast, crying, 
‘6 Oh, if you were dead and could never forgive me!” 

‘* There, there! Stop your sobs. Wipe your eyes. I forgive you with all my 
heart, my dear child,” said his father, quite melted, and hugging him fondly. ** You 
mean well, very well. Has your boy given you his name yet?” 

**No, sir.” 

**Go, call him, if he has not gone up to bed.” 

‘*Up to bed?” 

‘* Your mother has made him a nest on your great-grandmother’s sofa. Are you 
glad? I feel as if the dear, kind old face would appear to him, with the crimped 
cap-border and spare, white locks, and biess him.” 

** Will it, really? Your grandma ——” 

** Oh, you literal fellow!” 

‘* Of course it can’t! But I saw it so plain as you spoke it seemed real.” 

Dick was overtaken on the winding-stairs going up to bed in the dark. He did 
not want any light. He was sincerely admired by Gray, since no inducement would 
have taken him into the attic alone in the evening, even with a candle! There was 
such a cavernous depth, where objects were but vaguely seen. 

But courageous Dick was scared at the summons to the lawyer’s presence. The 
law was a nightmare, a shapeless phantom to him, just as the dimly-seen things in 
the attic were bogles to Graham. 

Mr.Hamilton saw that his eyes looked wild, as he came and stood in front of him. 
The disconsolate hang of the under lip touched the good man’s heart. 

** Sit down, my lad.” he said. ** Graham, bring him a chair.” 

Gray sprang to bring one, and sat down on it with him. This little kindness was 
cheering ; it was his comrade giving him countenance. 

‘**T am afraid you have not kept in mind my charge to you not to let Gray hear any 
bad words,” began Mr. Hamilton. 

** Sir, I'd be glad to bite out my tongue _ It has lost me one good friend who would 
ha’ been a mother to me; and a good home, besides, where I wasn’t took in charity, 
but asachild. Once I heerd about a slave that had a padlock put through her tongue. 
I’d thank the cruel master to put one through mine! Bad talk sticks like the—like 
pitch. I’ve heerd it too much. I begun with it before I knowed my right hand 
from my left.” Here Barty stood up, and made vehement gestures with both hands. 
‘*T caught it as easy as you catch sore eyes—the kind you can’t jest see ’em, 
without getting ’’em yourself. Now it’s going to turn me out of here, which is like to 
heaven! Oh, sir, if you would have patience! I’m an orphan, ’thout a friend to take 
my part. My heart’s broke, seeing your son so happy with his mother, and so good 
to her! But still I want to see it. It does me good, though I’m heart-hungry. 
Heart-hungry and _ heart-sick! Don’t send me from you, sir, leastways till I 
get a place. Coming on o’ winter, and see my clo’se! I fear the cold. Why 
wouldn’t I, when it killed my father, a strong man, like a plant in a frosty night. 
He died—I wish I might—all unbeknownst. like one falling asleep! But I’m not fit 
to die. I’m afraid. I aint no Christian, to speak of.” 

Gray’s eager, appealing eyes did not get a glance at his mother’s face; she had 
turned it hastily away, and his father brushed his hand across his eyes. Barty sat 
down again, and his friend got hold of his hand. 
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Mr. Hamilton explained that he, in calling for him, had a very different object 
from dismission, or even rebuke. As a friend, he advised him to be called by his real 
name. 

‘¢Can you not trust us? We trust youa little; Mrs. Hamilton thinks a good deal | 
It goes against man or boy to have an a/zas, as if ashamed of his name.” 

*¢ ’ve no cause to be ashamed; I haint done nothing to disgrace my father’s hon- 
est name, whatever’s laid to me by a thief and a liar, I let you know,” said Barty, 
springing up upon his feet. ‘* The good that had the name afore me are in their 
graves,and I am lonesome, left sharing it with a drunkard and a cheat, who has 
given me a shirt full of sore bones, many a time. It isnot ¢4at¢ I keep dark for ; it’s 
fear of states-prison, for there is no proof of my innocence, no one to stand up for 
me. Police hates boys; they claps ’em right in among the worst offenders, to learn 
the worst kind of trade of ’em—to hate the good that gives all of ’em the cold shoul- 
der, to hate the Christians that don’t care for them. Much as ever I have kep’ clear 
of being took up. I darsent hardly be seen, much less let on who I be. I most 
wish’t I was dead!” 

*¢ Do your best, and trust,” said Mr. Hamilton. 

‘Tf I did know of a bad thing, and had not the courage to tell, any ways I stop- 
ped it the best I knowed how. You may believe me,” and he lifted his hands above 
his head. ‘+ I’d call Him above to witness I done no wrong, and [ never lied about 
it. If I’m carried into court, I’ll either tell nothing or tell all, out and out. Your 
son can take no harm from me, without ’tis my confounded palaver.” 

‘¢ Bad word? ” whispered Gray to his mother. ** Must I run?” 

‘¢ Tt means confused speech, nothing more,” said his mother, pinching her lips to 
keep from laughing. ‘* You were right to ask.” 

Barty was sent off to think the matter over, Mr. Hamilton offering his aid as coun- 
sel to set matters right and relieve him from his unpleasant position. 

Gray’s bed-time was come; he lingered a moment to ask, did not Dick look really 
handsome, now Tom had cut his hair so as to show his high forehead. 

‘It is a fine, intelligent face. He is by nature intended for an eloquent speaker, I 
think. When he was spoiled, a likely boy was spoiled. I fear he will come to no 
good. But we'll try, Gray; we'll try. We must give him self-respect, by a neater 
condition and better dress.” 

An hour after, happening to go up-stairs, Mrs. Hamilton found her boy writhing 
with toothache. He would not call, emulating Dick, but was mighty glad to see his 
mother. There was always help in her in any distress. A pellet of cotton, dipped 
in cologne and cayenne pepper boiled together, was brought from below. He open- 
ed his mouth wide, and was hugely diverted to have the cotton popped into hisear! It 
proved such a relief that Gray begged to be permitted to go and see whether Dick’s 
great grinder, which must ache harder than his own little snag, also needed soothing. 
Just then his father came up, half ashamed, to inquire if Gray was relieved. 

‘¢ Set your heart at rest about Dick. I will get the lantern and go up myself.” 

The good man was moved when he saw the forlorn child, lying asleep in the lum- 
ber-room, among other waifs and strays. As he gazed earnestly at him, the thought 
came to him with awe that it was by no mere chance that an immortal soul had been 
brought under his influence. What would the Father of the fatherless require of 
him in his behalf? He would think for himself and for Graham, and a blessing 
might come to his own boy in what should be done. 


To be continued. 
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WHERE WE MAY SERVE HIM. 





BY F. BOTTOME. 


I am waiting to serve thee, my Master and King! 
I am waiting to tell thee the love that I hold; 
Shall it be in the odors of spices I bring, 
Or in turning a wanderer back to thy fold? 


Shall it be in the strife of the battle-field, where 

For right, or for conquest, men fight for renown ; 
Shall it be in the kindness that healeth despair, 

Or the penance that taketh the cross for the crown? 


But only to serve thee, my Master and Lord, 
My life at thy bidding I lay on thy cross ; 

So, waiting, I listen till I catch the glad word, 
Which shall lead at thy pleasure to gain or to loss. 


Is it vain that the odors of incense arise? 
Is it vain that I lavish with bountiful hand, 

That my good name is borne on the breath of the skies, 
And the fame of my deeds fills the breadth of the land? 


Not in these, nor in want of them, greater or less, 

Is the meed of acceptance, the praise or the blame ; 
But homage that worshipfully seeks to express 

Its profoundest devotion in love of His Name. 


It is ever the heart that we seek in the deed, 
The yielding of all for the love that it bears ; 

And the answer that comes is the wealth of our need 
That maketh return in the faith of our pravers. 


So to love is to be ;—and to be is to do ;— 

Nor waiteth the soul till her mission be known ; 
For it cannot but see, where her vision is true, 

In the footsteps of sorrow the prints of his own. 


Love asketh no bidding to sit at his feet, 

Nor seeketh permission to wash them with tears ; 
Nor spurneth the Master the sacrament meet 

Of Mary’s anointing, in spite of her fears. 


On the way where the priest and the Levite pass by, 
Unheeding whether men will approve or applaud, 

The Samaritan sees but a fallen man lie, , 
And unconsciously seizes his chance and reward. 
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THERE go many things to make up the idea of the peculiarly English word 
‘¢ Home,” and of its elements are many that cannot possibly be found in an institu- 
tion intended for the reception of persons gathered prom iscuously, having no com- 
mon band of kindred, nor taste, nor social habit. For with the word comes always 
the idea of family, of feminine presence, of woman’s patient sympathy and tender 
care; the only spell that can surely soften the querulousness of age. Even this, to 
be effective, must bear with it some impression of kindred, or of affection amounting 
almost to kindred. These, of course, in an ‘‘ Old Man’s Home,” may not be looked 
for, but, while the higher idea of home cannot by any eflort be attained, it is in our 
power to provide material comforts, and to give to old men, beaten by the storms of 
life, a quiet refuge from want and from care. 

Rules and regulations are, of course, necessary to the proper management of such 
an institution, and the comfo rt of its inmates demands some sacrifice of personal lib- 
erty. But such restraints should be as few as comport with the general well-being 
of the little community ; for, mild as they may be, they will bear hard upon men who 
during a long life have been guided by no will but their own, and the mildest restric- 
tions of compulson must be in some degree humiliating to them, as giving to their 
support a coloring of charity. 

I hope I shall not be misunderstood when I suggest that this liberty be extended, 
even to the attendance upon public worship. I believe that few of the inmates of a 
Home would refuse their presence on such occasions. ‘Those who would do so can 
hardly be benefited by a compulsory attendance. 

Inthe Homes of which the writer has any knowledge the material necessities of 
life, food, fire and clothes, are abundantly supplied. Some complaint there always 
will be. It is common enough among dwellers in first-class hotels, and never miss- 
ing in the best boarding-houses. But in some, at least, of the Homes there are ar- 
rangements, not perhaps distasteful to many of the inmates, scarcely even ob- 
served by them, but which greatly diminish the happiness of others whose char- 
acter is diflerent, or whose habits are those of a diflerent class of life. I have known 
persons far from deficient in intelligence, not without reading and culture, who 
could not bear to be alone, could not understand the desire of their friends for a 
period of retirement during the day, and who were rather disposed to look upon a 
temporary withdrawal from their company as an evidence of personal disfavor. 
They could not comprehend the craving for solitude which besets many minds, and 
which caused a friend of mine to leave a company, all the members of which he 
liked, and go out into the darkness and rain, only that he might be for awhile alone. 

The Home and its general surroundings must, of course, be common property, but 
I would plead for the old man, at least at night, the exclusive possession of his own 
sleeping-room. Some would not care for this, but what a luxury would it be to him 
who is thrown into a fever by a room-mate’s snore, whose light sleep is broken bya 
cough, or who longs, with a longing that cannot be expressed, for some place that 
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may be his own, where his thoughts may be called home, and where his reveries may 
be undisturbed. 

Again, the common table. If the advocates of social equality should ever attempt 
to put their theories into practice, it will be found that the antagonism of classes is a 
matter of manners far more than of morals. Morally and philosophically there is no 
reason why there should be a distinction in the use of the knife and the fork, and 
many most worthy and intelligent persons have not, and cannot be made to have, any 
conception of the disgust, which habit has engendered in others, upon the violation 
of the rules of conventional propriety at table. Might it not be possible to substitute 
for the common table a number of smaller tables, so that, without making invidious 
distinction, parties might drift together, whose habits of life may have been formed 
under similar conditions. 

Of course it must be considered that the ever present pressure of necessary econo- 
my prevents the adoption of many measures in the Homes, which would add to the 
comfort of their inmates, and which, while they would be elegancies to some, habit 
has raised almost into necessities to others. But there is one thing which I think 
deserves consideration above all others. Old age and poverty are hard enough to 
bear; let not these be aggravated by a consciousness of eleemosynary dependence. 
All the kindness that can be bestowed upon the inmates of a Home will not remove 
from them a feeling of humiliation, so long asthey know that their support is even in 
part derived from charitable contributions. To remove this galling sense of depend- 
ence it needs that the Home ée exdowed. Wealthy men who provide so liberally 
at their death for libraries and colleges, and other institutions of learning, may well 
direct a portion of their wealth to Homes for the indigent aged, and enable them to 
receive a support without even the idea of pauperism, the faintest imputation of 
which must be keenly felt by those especially, who ‘* have seen better times.” 


THE WORK OF TWELVE WOMEN IN A CITY OF TWELVE 
THOUSAND INHABITANTS. 
BY KATHARINE HAGAR. 


BeroreE the Howard Relief Society without at least a semblance of return on 
was organized, the charitable ladies of their part. The simplest garments, those 
B experienced the soup-house mania. for women, were selected, cotton-cloth 
A room was properly arranged and hot was cheap, and great piles of ill-made, 
soup was given to every one who asked _ ill-fitting garments burdened the shelves 
for it. This mania for indiscriminate of the store-room of the Relief Society. 
feeding of the hungry is a disease that all The managers were overwhelmed with 
charitable associations must sufler intheir them—they sold them at less than the 
infancy, as children have measles and cost of the material, they gave them 
whooping-cough. away, and still the supply always exceed- 

After this came a fever for providing ed the demand. Then came a hope of 
sewing for the poor women of the city,so better success pecuniarily by making 
that no help should be given to them overalls—‘they would sell.” One of the 
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managers, who knew how overalls should 
be made, would have torn her hair in 
despair, had it not been dressed stylishly, 
as pair after pair was brought in by the 
ignorant women made ‘ hind-side to,” 
and the facings trimmed off to fit the 
wrong place. At last, after examining 
about thirty that were spoiled, one woman, 
more intelligent than the rest, Mrs. Bill 
Boyd—her name was always remembered, 
for she was a bhenefactor—produced the 
couple that she had taken home to make. 
They were neatly and properly made ; the 
pile was delivered to her to alter, and she 
who was comparatively well-to-do had 
plenty of work and good pay. The rest 
of the women, like the naughty little pig 
in the story, ‘* got none.” 

The eflort to provide sewing for these 
needy women continued year after year ; 
the sewing for a Home for Destitute 
Children was obtained. The managers 
of the Relief Society were glad to get any 
work for the poor women, and, acting on 
the idea that one charitable society should 
help another, received no pay for the sew- 
ing from the Home, although, of course, 
they paid the women liberally for their 
work. They rejoiced that they could 
give them this sewing without any ex- 
pense in buying material, or any trouble in 
cutting out the garments. However, it 
was the old complaint; those who were 
thrifty and did not need help from the 
Relief Society, for they could get sewing 
from their acquaintances, did the work 
well; the others, whose families were suf- 
fering from want of food and clothing, 
sewed so badly that every garment they 
took home had to be ripped, and made 
over by more skillful hands. The zealous 
ladies began to think that their time and 
labor, in keeping a record of the work 
and seeing that it was properly done, were 
wasted, when they found that one woman, 
of the first-named class, took her order for 
groceries and bought maple-sugar and 
honey for her children, and another 
bought molasses, so that her family and 


neighbors could have a candy-pull at her 
house. 

The Society still struggled with the ques- 
tion, ‘* How can we help these helpless, 
‘shiftless’ ones.” Every eflort to get 
washing or cleaning in private families 
for them mortified and grieved the di- 
rectors. The inefficient women could 
not wash the clothing clean, or be trusted 
to clean a room; sometimes they stole, 
and usually the most useless articles—for 
instance, half of an expensive pack of cards 
was stolen from one lady. As she said, 
‘*If Margaret had taken the whole pack, 
I would not have cared, but those she 
took were of no more use to her than 
the half she left was to me.” Two beauti- 
ful porcelain paintings, a present from a 
friend in Dresden, were taken from an- 
other lady. ‘+ If Rosa had stolen bread or 
meal, I should have patience, but what 
use are those unmounted porcelains to 
her?” 

And still the problem, ‘* How can we 
help these poor people?” troubled the 
minds of the directors of the charitable 
Society. It was answered by an old maid, 
who, because she loved children, had a 
keener, clearer vision than even the 
mothers who had worked with her for ten 
years trying to help this the lowest class 
of our population: ** Let us give up this 
effort to furnish work to these women 
who cannot be taught to work, and let us 
hereafter devote our time and strength to 
the care of the children.” 

The Industrial School, a Saturday aft- 
ernoon school where sewing was taught 
to the poor girls of the city, had been 
kept open every winter for fifteen years. 
With some superintendents a success—if 
success is proved by a large attendance 
and the enthusiasm shown by the pupils 
—and again a failure, for at one time only 
a small number of a better class had 
heeded the invitation. ‘* Now we must 
do something for the boys.” Some of 
the most resolute ladies contended, ‘‘ We 
can influence them as we have the girls.” 























The first winter that the sewing school 
was opened for the girls, the wild creat- 
ures acted like savages—one big, brutal 
girl kicked a panel through a door, be- 
cause it was closed and she wanted it 
open, every spool of thread was taken, 
the teachers had to watch their own per- 
sonal property, for a stray ribbon or hand- 
kerchief was too great a temptation to 
these children, who evidently were 
thorough communists. ‘* These girls, 
after many seasons of kind treatment, 
have become gentle and tractable, and 
we will try now what we can do for the 
boys.” 

Of course the zealous ladies had the 
usual discouragement, the only room they 
could rent for the first winter was cold 
and uncomfortable. The dampness clung 
in drops of water to the walls, the stove 
that was lent for their use by a friend 
filled the room with smoke instead of 


heat; however, the energetic, warm 
hearted ladies met these wild gamins 


Saturday after Saturday. They could 
not teach them to sew—more’s the pity— 
but they could talk to them. Ladies 
who had never entertained a public as- 
sembly before, tried their skill in instruct- 
ing these boys—hungry they almost seem- 
ed for the few facts they could give them. 
One talked to them of the Atlantic Cable, 
another described the Exposition at New 
Orleans—they had never heard of either 
—another had lately visited the states- 
prison at Joliet, Illinois, and excited 
much interest in her description of her 
visit by showing a bit of the striped 
cloth of which the convicts’ clothes are 
made. She did not make her hearers 
long for a residence within its well-guard- 
ed walls, as she told them of the answer 
the warden gave when he was asked what 
he did with those men who would not 
work: ** We treat them just as you co 
lazy men outside; we let them go with- 
out anything to eat till they are glad to 
work.” She described the watch-towers 
outside, with the sentinels ready to fire, if 
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any daring man should attempt to escape. 
The next winter the ladies had a better 
room ; they rented an organ and sang with 
their boys. Sometime in the near future 
they will have some of these boys taught 
carpentry, shoe-making, or some handi- 
craft. 

B is noted for its excellent public 
schools. The teachers, after some experi- 
ence of the efficiency of the Relief Soci- 
ety in clothing the destitute children, sent 
every little one that needed shoes or other 
clothing, with a written order to the di- 
rectors. They knew, as * friendly visit- 
ors” only can know, that a workingman 
with half-a-dozen children could, with his 
dollar or dollar-and-a-quarter a day, pay 
his rent, and buy fuel and provisions for 
his family, but he could not clothe them 
all. The old maid remembered that her 
nephew wore out a pair of shoes in less 
than two months, and it did not require a 
great deal of calculation to count the 
number required for these boys, even if 
they went barefoot through the summer. 
The teachers reported every absence, and 
the ladies of the Relief Society went di- 
rectly to the homes of the truant children. 
They were wise and moderate in their 
fault-finding, but they were firm: ‘* The 
warm, comfortable clothing that every 
child receives, depends upon the reports 
given by the teachers,” and by a little 
persuasion, in most cases, the child was 
returned to school, and, better still, kept 
there. Last year 120 children were 
clothed for the public schools by the care 
of this little band of women. To show 
the interest of the teachers in this class 
of children, I will quote from a note receiv- 
ed lately, from a teacher in the intermedi- 
ate department: ‘* I know Mike Murphy’s 
mother can afford to buy shoes and pants 
for her boy, but she will not, and the 
other boys laugh at Mike’s rags, and he 
will not come to school unless he is prop- 
erly dressed. He is so bright, I can’t 
bear to give him up. Wont you clothe 
him to please me?” Of course her re- 
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quest is granted, though we all know that 
Mike’s mother spends her earnings on 
rum instead of buying clothes for her 
boy, but he suffers enough from her 
drunkenness, and our care may prevent 
his following her example. 

Street-begging had ceased long ago; 
every child who went with a basket from 
door to door was tracked to its home, and 
help was given if needed. Appeal after 
appeal had been published in the daily 
newspapers of the city, with the names 
of the directors of the society appended, 
asking that all beggars should be sent to 
the homes of these ladies, who, fortunately, 
resided in diflerent wards. They had no 
money to pay for the accommodation of 
a central office. How much time and 
strength they gave to this good work is 
not recorded in the books of the society. 
None of these ladies were wealthy or had 
much leisure; the most energetic and 
useful ones were in circumstances that 
obliged them to do the housework of 
their families without a servant. 

One day, one of these ‘ friendly visit- 
ors” was asked: ** What do you find to 
say to these people? I should not think 
you would know what to talk about.” 
Her amused laugh surprised the question- 
er, but a grave answer was given: ‘I 
never go unless I have something to go 
for. If they are sick or in trouble, they 
want to see us; they are always glad when 
we come.” She remembered the broth 
she had warmed on the stove in one of 
these homes, and, with the help of an- 
other member of the Relief Society, fed 
to a very sick woman. The city doctor 
had come, in his anxiety, to them, and told 
them that the woman would die unless 
she could have proper nourishment. She 
remembered the poultices she had made 
and put on the sore feet of a boy who had 
frozen them, and that Dr. S had told 





her if he was not nursed carefully he 
would lose both feet. Years afterwards, 
this Pat Haley said, ‘*‘ Dr. S—— and the 
lady saved me my feet.” She remem- 


bered the half-naked children she had 
clothed for the public schools ; she remem- 
bered the blind boy that the Relief Soci- 
ety had sent to the ‘* Massachusetts School 
for the Blind.” Did she find any lack of 
wofds when she visited these families ? 

And in another way still did these re- 
formers instruct their friends and neigh- 
bors. They divided the city of B into 
districts, and the twelve members of the 
Relief Society went from house to house, 
in the portion of the districts assigned to 
them, and asked for the cast-off clothing, 
that had heretofore been given to any 
imposter who came begging with a pitiful 
tale. The Society wanted it for the chil- 
dren whom they wished to keep in the 
public schools. It was a trying task, for 
they met with some indifference, as well 
as decided rebufls; but one visit was 
enough. From that time, the stream of 
half-worn clothing has flowed steadily to 
their rooms. Sometimes they feel as 
though Miiller’s faith was their own. 
One woman needs a sick-chair—it had 
been given to the Society the day before 
by a lady who was leaving the city; an- 
other poor sufferer sends word that she is 
tired of the beef-broth, which she has re- 
ceived daily for two weeks, and she pleads 
for chicken-broth. That very day. a large 
bowl of the coveted delicacy is sent in by 
a lady who was preparing chickens for a 
party, and, as she said, ‘the broth seem- 
ed too good to throw away.” 

One fact must be noted. Except the 
solicitation for cast-off clothing, no beg- 
ging has been done by the Society since 
1880, when the present directors took 
charge of the work. Appeals have been 
published in the daily newspapers of the 
city, whenever there was a lack of funds 
to carry on the good work; a few words 
telling of the needs of the poor people 
have been published, and money has been 
sent in answer by the benevolent citizens 
of B . In 1881 only $115, and in 1885 
$400. That year, the bill for shoes 
bought for the children in the schools 
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was $194.40. The expenditures have in- 
creased, year by year, asa more persistent 
effort has been made to take care of the 
children. Last winter, a charitable lady 
gave to the Howard Relief Society prop- 
erty from which they receive an income 
of $700 a year. 

The influence of this Society increases 
year by year. The poorer classes come 
to the managers whenever they are in 
trouble—if the rent cannot be paid, if the 
cupboard is empty—for, with their small 
wages and improvident habits, few labor- 
ers can lay up money to support their 
families when they are out of work, or if 
any member issick. Whatever the trouble, 
they apply to the directors of the Relief 
Society. The help is that given by akind 
friend, but it is only temporary. Often 
the overseer of the poor pays every bill 
that is ordered by the Society to aid a fam- 
ily in temporary distress. As he says: 
‘* You can get rid of these people, but, if 
they once think that they can get help 
from me, their independence is gone.” 

These shrewd New England women 
are never deceived by the imposters that 
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sometimes come, with ‘‘a tale of woe,” 


entreating their help. Often, when a 
man would not notice details, their quick 
eyes and well-trained powers of observa- 
tion detect the fraud. Wise men will 
hardly believe that a deceitful woman can 
shed tears for effect, but these ladies have 
seen it too often to be deceived by it, and, 
though kind and gentle where there is 
real suffering, they are like stone to im- 
posters. 

But their severity is laid aside when 
they are with the children. There, they 
cannot err; they can love and help them 
with all their strength. They affect the 
parents by this care of the children. A 
workingman told them a few days ago, in 
his gratitude for the aid his family had 
received: *‘ If I am a clod-hopper, my 
children shall have a good education in 
the public schools, and they will do some- 
thing better in the world than digging 
ditches.” But, beyond all this, to these 
twelve workers in the Relief Society 
comes the promise, ‘** Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


HINTS AND HELPS. 


BY K. 


THE question of your correspondent, 
under the heading ‘* Idle Girls,” doubtless 
makes a vibration in many hearts. I had 
just laid down the July Forum, after 
reading the admirable article by Ella C. 
Lapham, entitled ‘* Woman’s Duty to 
Woman,” when I saw this, and it struck 
me as emphasizing the wisdom and truth 
of what I had been reading. 

I do not want to forget that advice and 
help in a given case is asked, and I am 
anxious to be of use to the much-to-be- 
pitied girl. Yet the. subject leads out 


B. F. 


into broader fields than the one in our 
vision, and, whilst proposing a remedy 
for that case, may we not probe a little 
deeper into the underlying cause of the 
trouble? Without doubt, the woman 
who is without a vocation in life is as 
much to be pitied as the aimless man. 
More, indeed, since the pity we give to 
him is usually mingled with contempt, 
and that to his sister only with sadness. 
*¢Only,” did I say? Alas! there are ex- 
ceptions, and I fear their name is legion, 
which the active, intelligent woman must 
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despise unqualifiedly. These are the will- 
fully and determinedly idle girls, whose 
sluggish minds suggest no activity to the 
hands; who have no ambition beyond 
self-gratification; whose knowledge of 
aflairs is so limited that their interests are 
restricted to their acquaintances ; whose 
familiarity with the library is confined to 
the fiction alcove ; whose perusal of the 
daily paper ends with the marriages and 
deaths, or, perhaps, a chance advertise- 
ment of an opening or matinée. What is 
to become of these girls? Truly it is a 
problem almost as appalling as the pau- 
per problem, and fraught with danger to 
the state as certain, albeit more remote, 
as Socialism. Shall such as_ these 
‘‘ marry, bear children, guide the house, 
give none occasion to the adversary to 
speak reproachfully?” Rather, shall not 
a generation follow them who shall re- 
produce their type and exaggerate its 
evils? Back ofall the trouble of the pres- 
ent lies a producing cause, of which the 
visible is but the effect. 

A few generations ago, it was not con- 
sidered necessary that a girl’s education 
should at all equal that of her brother. 

If she could get the newspaper when 
he had finished it, and chanced to find 
the world’s news of interest, she was con- 
sidered exceptionally intellectual, and the 
compliment was a doubtful one. 

Nearer our own time, she was brought 
up to believe that, whilst to be able to 
take care of himself was the only manly 
course for her brother, a similar habit of 
self-support would be most unwomanly 
in her. 

Thank God, the shackles which fell 
from the slave, in ’63, are not the only 
manacles that have been broken in our 
time ! 

But we are only in the first gray dawn 
of the morning so far as these things are 


concerned. 

Until mothers shall teach their daugh- 
ters, from their very cradles, that they are 
a part of God’s great universe and that he 


has a special work for each one of them 
to do, failure in which would be disaster 
to the whole,—that to discover what 
that work is, and to fit themselves for it, 
is to be the highest aim and aspiration of 
their lives,—that a smattering of lan- 
guage and decorative art will not suffice 
for a woman’s education,—that a bread- 
winning trade or profession is absolutely 
necessary to her safety and happiness, and 
that the choice of it cannot be left until 
the emergency which demands it shall 
come,—that a steadfastly-pursued pur- 
pose in life is what God requires of her, 
and that he who placed her among mill- 
ions of her fellows demands of her a 
heart as broad as humanity and a love as 
inexhaustible as its need : 

Until mothers practically teach their 
daughters what we all know theoretically 
—that Christ pleased not himself,—that 
he was occupied, not with his own, but 
with his Father’s business, and that he 
has left us an example that we should fol- 
low : 

Until we mothers, 1 say, teach such 
truth to daughters and sons alike, until 
we are willing to let go the lesser good 
for the greater blessing, what hope is 
there that the generations to come after 
us will be happier, because more con- 
cerned in others’ happiness, and more use- 
ful, because they will not serve themselves 
alone? 

Very much has been done. Very much 
remains still to do. Would that every 
woman in the land might awake to the 
vast responsibility resting upon her, and, 
casting aside indiflerence, too often a syn- 
onym of selfishness, arise to its discharge 
quietly, faithfully, conscientiously. 

But I have not lost sight of the case in 
hand, though I may have seemed to do 
so. 

I would say to the young girl first of 
all, a mind active in origination and fer- 
tile in expedients will undoubtedly be add- 
ed to the fully-consecrated heart. Let 
her have faith and courage. If she wishes 





















to help in the work of the world and 
must do it from the seclusion of her 
home, let her remember that there is no 
hap-hazard in God’s planning. If he 
puts and keeps her in one place, it is be- 
cause the work he has for her to do at 
present can best be done there. 

Does she want to have a part in making 
good citizens of the Indians or the Freed- 
men? Their teachers need her help and 
she can give it where she is. Calico 
patchwork, neatly cut and basted ready 
for the sewing lesson, is always in de- 
mand. <Any rag-bag will furnish the 
pieces, but it needs time and care to pre- 
pare the work, and unless this is done by 
friends elsewhere the duty falls upon the 
already over-burdened teacher. With 
the bundles of prepared work she may 
send pretty needle-books of her own fash- 
ioning to be used as rewards. 

Picture scrap-books made of bright- 
colored cambrics will help to interest the 
younger scholars or beguile a weary day 
in the sick-room. Large squares of paste- 
board decorated with old Christmas or 
Easter cards are most useful in children’s 
hospitals, as the weak little hands are not 
always able to hold a book. A panorama, 
made of white paper cambric, with pict- 
ures traced on it and colored, wound on 
sticks at either end of a pasteboard box, 
would give many happy hours to these 
little suflerers. 

When she begins to work for these far- 
away ones she will be amazed at the 
multitude of things which suggest them- 
selves to her mind. Rag dolls, paper 


dolls and their wardrobes, soft shaw]s for 
the shoulders of such as may sit up, tiny 
blank-books covered with bright paper 
or cotton and each holding a little pencil. 


TuHouGH these nurseries for the unlucky 
babies whose mothers must give their 
days to hard work, are already established 
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A breath of the forest in the shape of a 
little pillow, if she lives where the fir 
balsam grows. 

With her first package, whether it goes 
to the children’s hospital, or to the frontier 
school, or the Freedmen’s school, let her 
write a letter asking which of her works 
is the most useful or acceptable, and 
what further help she can give. She will 
find when the answer comes that she has 
an occupation provided, and a vocation 
opening before her. 

If she is fond of the use of her pen, 
there is another way in which she can 
help, by carrying brightness and cheer in- 
to many a sick-room and to many a suf- 
ferer whom she may never see. 

There is an association of invalids 
called the Shut-in Society, whose or- 


gan is a small magazine, called The 
Open Window. By sending to the 
editor of this magazine, Mrs. M. L. 


Dickinson, 230 W. 59th street, New 
York city, she can obtain a list of inva- 
lids to whom letters would be a boon and 
a blessing. Let her think for a moment 
what invalidism means to many a woman. 
Isolation, with few resources, and fewer 
accessible bits of brightness ; and this, per- 
haps, not for months only, but for weary 
years. This letter writing must be a 
labor of love, unrequited by answers, and 
may she bring to it all her young enthu- 
siasm, and life, and animation! 





I have suggested only a few of the many 
ways in which heart and hand may be 
employed. Perhaps my answer will be 
one of many, and putting all the pieces of 
advice together she will get the whole 
mosaic of duty and its inherent blessing. 


in New York and one or two other large 
cities, there seems to be a certain preju- 
dice against them, and an opposition to 
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any extension of the system. This is 
based chiefly on the impression that such 
nurseries are merely propagating houses 
for diseases peculiar to infants, and that 
the mortality bills are likely to show an 
increase rather than a diminution in the 
rate. Why this impression should exist, 
it is difficult to discover, the facts as given 
in the story, not only of day nurseries in 
this country, but abroad, being over- 
whelmingly in their favor. 

Whether a state of things that forces 
the mothers of nursing infants to hard 
daily labor for bare subsistence can be 
called civilization, is not a point to be 
argued here. The fact remains, that 
thousands are forced to such life, and that 
evils so atrocious had arisen, baby-farm- 
ing and its attendant horrors being the 
chief, that-action had become imperative. 
In Paris alone, it is estimated that over 
eighty thousand mothers are forced to 
daily labor. New York would furnish 
nearly the same quota, and every city and 
large town has its proportion, for whom 
there must be some provision. It is very 
certain that children born under such 
conditions have no right to existence, and 
that this problem must one day be faced 
and mastered, but until that day has come 
we are responsible for their health and 
such growth into decency as is possible. 
Baby-farming ended thoroughly such 
small chance for health as might have 
been born with the child, and added to 
the weight of wretched moral inheritance 
that of a physical deterioration no less 
frightful in its results. Death happily 
relieved the larger proportion of the babies, 
who, in spite of a vitality that is the most 
amazing feature of baby lite, could not 
make headway against the methods of 
the women, who, after the investigation 
of 1828 in Paris, became known as faé- 
seuses @’anges—angel-makers. Paris set- 
tled to its own satisfaction as early as 
1844—led to the conclusion by the fact 
that the population was steadily dimin- 
ishing—that créeches, or day nurseries, 


were the necessity, if the working popula- 
tion was to continue in existence at all. 
These créches became practically socie- 
ties for the prevention of cruelty to chil- 
dren, being established in every working 
centre of France and her dependencies, 
and with the thoroughness that has al- 
ways characterized French methods, ex- 
periments have constantly been made 
as to the best modes of diet and every 
point included in genuinely — scientific 
care of children. 

Statistics are now to be had of the day 
nurseries established, not only throughout 
France, but in Belgium, Germany, Lis- 
bon and Athens, and in London, Liver- 
pool and Glasgow. From these statistics 
it is plain, not only that infant mor- 
tality has lessened, but that the greater 
degree of care given in the nuyseries has 
gone far toward making a fairly healthy 
generation, the diseases peculiar to in- 
fancy being reduced to a minimum. 

One fact demonstrated itself in France, 
in great part through the long and patient 
experiments of Dr. Masson, the attend- 
ant physician at the créche of St. Louis 
d’Antin, and this is that feeding by bottle 
is one distinct cause of the most fatal 
form of intestinal disease among children. 
The Academy of Medicine in Paris, in 
1882, alarmed at the frightful mortality 
among infants brought up on the bottle, 
appointed a committee to examine into 
and report upon the subject, and_ this 
committee, after prolonged investigation 
and experiment, reported its concltisions. 
It was found that the bottle, above all, if 
used with an India-rubber tube, devel- 
oped a microscopic fungus which multi- 
plied on reaching the stomach and soon 
caused death. The only safety lay in 
cleansing and rubbing every portion of 
the bottle after feeding, and allowing it 
all to lie in boiling water for a few mo- 
ments, and as the certainty of this treat- 
ment could seldom be had, Dr. Masson 
urged the managers of the créche with 
which he was connected to abolish the 
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bottle, and give all food from a_ glass 
tumbler. 

Evidently these researches and _ their 
results are not familiar to the managers 
of the day nurseries established in New 
York, for all feeding in them appears to 
be done by the bottle, which is becoming 
more and more a necessity to mothers, 
who, even when abundantly able to nurse 
the children, prefer the bottle as a saving 
of time. This fact may seem to have no 
place in pages like these, yet it is here 
precisely that it belongs, such conclu- 
sion among working-mothers being one 
of the points to be combated by every 
one interested in day nurseries and their 
work. 

Mothers’ milk is, the only natural food 
for intants, and no substitute, however 
perfectly prepared, can ever fully take 
its place. The French creche compels 
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all mothers who can nurse their children, 
to come to it twice a day for that pur- 
pose, and a similar regulation should 
govern every one established in our own 
cities. At best, they are poor make- 
shifts for the mother care that ought to 
be the portion of every child born into 
the world. They have their place at 
present, like many another form of alle- 
viation, but with better knowledge and 
the wisdom that may be born of long ex- 
perience, they may all pass into the 
limbo of discarded and useless forms and 
methods, and the better day begin in 
which every child of man may have nat- 
ural development in natural lines, and be 
something more than an item in the 
make-up of a monster machine for ex- 
tracting the utmost work, not only from 
man and woman, but from child as well. 


AFTER THE INDIAN SCHOOL, WHAT? 


THE experiment of educating Indians 
—if anything so self-evident can be called 
an experiment—has been tried, and In- 
dian youths have shown that they have 
minds much like their pale-faced cousins, 
and are quite capable of using them as 
well, all things considered. They have 
passed from the mission and government 
schools at home to the training schools in 
the East, and there is now an increasing 
number asking for more—more than these 
schools are at present justified in giving. 
At schools such as Carlisle and Hamp- 
ton, where the aim is to train the hands 
quiteas muchas the head, the three years’ 
course is far too short for the successful 
acquirement of the English language, a 
trade, and more than the rudiments of a 
common-school education. As from our 
public schools a large percentage must 
drop out and leave only a comparative 
few to press on to the higher ranks of 





education, so, especially, is it with these 
Indians, for whom anything like a pro- 
fessional training would require years of 
separation from friends and the homes 
where they are so much needed. 

Some young men and women have gone 
back to their homes, and, seeing how much 
more their people need than they can give, 
have asked to come back and_ prepare 
themselves for better missionaries, for 
physicans, or for lawyers. 

One young man, a graduate of Hamp- 
ton, after an experience in school and 
mission work at home, decided that, as 
a physician, he could have a wider and 
stronger influence over his people—the 
older ones in particular—than he could 
in any other capacity, and so came back 
to the East, resolved to prepare himself 
for that work. He has been one year in 
a white school, never letting his record 
marks during that time fall below ninety- 
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three, and is now spending his vacation asks that his boy remain East, until he 
in a very trying position, where he is on knows all about the laws of the white 
duty seven days of the week, from five people. He looks back to the many in- 
A. M. to nine or ten p. M., hoping to earn stances where the Indians have been oblig- 
enough to pay a certain part of his ex- ed to take a dishonest man’s word for 
penses the coming year at a medical the laws of a Christian land, and forward 
school, and trusting that ‘* the Lord will to the time when the reservation system 
help those who help themselves.” shall be abolished and an Indian become 
Another boy, a quiet, faithful student of a citizen of the United States, free to act 
Hampton, who graduated there in ’82 for himself, wisely or unwisely, as he 
and has since been teaching most success- shall be advised by those whom he trusts. 
fully in an agency school, is anxious also Is he not right, therefore, in desiring a 
to come East and prepare himself to be a Christian man ‘ of the people, and for 
medical missionary. the people,” who, by education as well 
The influence of the old ‘* medicine as by birth, is qualified to advise them 
men,” or conjurers, over the Indians, in wisely? Another man, of another tribe, 
sickness or in health, is almost unbounded, who has given up his Joseph for six years 
and neither the character nor the skill of already, insists that he stay away until 
the physicians employed by the govern- he can come back thoroughly prepared to 
ment is calculated to offset so powerful a serve his people in the same way. Fort- 
factor in Indian economy. Who coulddo unately, the young men are as much in 
this great work better than a really skill- earnest as their elders, and are hoping 
ful and conscientious man, or woman, of that in some way the path may soon be 
the people? A bright, earnest girl, sister opened for them. 
of Bright Eyes, has prepared herself to Besides these newer departures there 
enter the Woman’s College in Philadel- are several who have finished, or are pursu- 
phia, and so to fit herself—through the ing, short courses in theological schools, 
kindness of friends—for this same medical the better to prepare themselves for mis- 
missionary work among her tribe. sionaries, or are taking advanced courses 
As citizenship approaches the Indian, in order to become more successful teach- 
there is another field of usefulness open ers. The government has this year appro- 
to him, not usually included among mis- priated $167 for each of 300 such stu- 
sionary labors, but which willbe, neverthe- dents, and, with what they can do for 
less, important to the Indians and help- themselves, a comparatively small sum is 
ful to the white people. I refer to a all that is required to help them through. 
knowledge of our laws. A strong old All but five are provided for, but these 
chief, of one of the more civilized tribes, will need a helping hand. 


TEMPERANCE ARITHMETIC. 


The Women’s Christian Temperance are placed first in the list. We hope that 
Union publishes the following suggestive these problems can be profitably used as 
help to the teachers of arithmetic in supplemental work for the higher classes 
California : of the primary and the lower classes of the 

In arranging the following examples, grammar departments. 
those better adapted to the lower grades 1. There are 175,000 saloons in the 
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United States and 164,000 public schools ; 
how many more saloons than schools ? 

2. The United States pays $80,000,000 
yearly for the support of our public 
schools, and $1,484,000,000 for the sup- 
port of its saloons ; how much more do the 
saloons cost than the schools ? 


3. The value of the food products of 


our country for a single year is about 
$600,000,000 ; the cost of all the clothing 
about $400,000,000 ; the cost of alcoholic 
drinks about $1,484,000,000 ; how much 
more does the liquor cost than the food and 
clothing ? 

4. The 4,000 saloons of San Francisco 
take in daily an average of $10.00 each ; 
how many dollars are paid daily in that 
city for liquor? 

5. There are about 600,000 drunkards 
in the United States. How many cities 
of 40,000 inhabitants each 
drunkards form ? 

6. Inthe City of Oakland, ‘+ the Athens 
of California,” 
If every saloonist sells go drams a day, 
how many drams are drunk daily ? 

7. (@.) 
day for beer, how much is expended in 
four weeks? (4.) Tlow many loaves of 
bread at 10 cents a loaf, could be bought 
for the same money ? 

8. (a.) A smoker spends 20 cents a day 
for cigars; how many dollars will he 
spend in one-half year? (4.) How many 
books at $2.00 apiece, could he buy with 
this money? 

g. (a.) At 4o cents a gallon, what is 
a family’s beer bill for 60 days, taking 2 
quarts daily? (6.) How many pairs of 
shoes at $2.00 a pair, will this money 
purchase? 

1o. If a man drinks a pint of ale twice 
a day, how many gallons will he drink in 
ten years? How much will it a mount to 
at 10 cents a quart? 

It. (a.) If aman spends 20 cents a 
day for whisky and 25 cents for cigars, 
how much will both cost him in 12 years? 
(6.) How many acres of land at $40.00 


would these 


there are 200 saloons. 


Ifa family spends 15 cents a 
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per acre, could he have purchased with 
this money ? 

12. A young man now 21 years of age 
began to smoke cigarettes at the age of 14, 
and smoked 10 cents’ worth daily. How 
many books worth $1.00 each, could he 
buy with the money spent? 

13. During the year ending July rst, 
1885, there were 2,114 arrests made in 
the City of Oakland. About four-sevenths 
of these were caused by drink. How many 
were the victims of liquor? 

14. Five years ago, drinking places in 
Ireland were the Sabbath. 
During this time there has been a decrease 
of $27,500,000 spent for liquor; how 
much has Ireland saved each year? How 


closed on 


much each day. 

15. (a.) How will a drinker 
spend for liquor from the age of 1g to 
40 inclusive, drinking 2 glasses a day, at 
10 cents a glass? (4.) If each year’s useless 


much 


expense be put into the bank at eight per 
cent compound interest, to how much 
would it amount? 

16. Tom smokes 3 cigars and his father 
smokes 5 each day, for which they pay 
60 cents a dozen. His father drinks 3 
glasses of beer a day at 5 cents a glass. 
Tom’s mother buys 3 loaves of bread a 
day at 5 cents a loaf and two rolls of but- 
tera week at 50 cents a roll; at the end 
of the year how much more do the cigars 
and beer cost than the bread and butter? 

17. The annual liquor bill for the 
United States is $1,.484,000,000, and the 
amount paid for tobacco is 3-4ths as 
much; how much is expended for to- 
bacco? 

18. A poor man, 70 years of age, was 
sent to the almshouse. Had he saved the 
money spent for tobacco since he was 20 
years of age, providing he spent an aver- 
age of $30 a year, how much would he 
have had? 

tg. A young lady in San Francisco fur- 
nished her New Year’s callers with wine. 
Sixty-six young men called upon her. 
One-third of them drank sherry, one-third 
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drank champagne, and one-third declined 
to drink at all. The sherry cost 20 cents 
a drink, the champagne 12% cents; how 
much was the wine bill? 

20. There are 10,000 saloons in New 
York City. If formed into a street with sa- 
loons on each side, allowing 20 feet to each 
saloon, what would be the length of the 
street ? 

21. In the United States 60,000 drunk- 
ards die annually. How many die each 
day? How many each hour? Allowing 
12 square feet for each grave, how many 
acres would be required for their burial ? 

22. (a.) If the 175,000 saloons of the 
United States be formed into a street 
with saloons on each side, allowing 25 
feet for each, how many miles long would 
the street be? (4.) If the 175,000 saloon- 
keepers -be formed into a_ procession, 
marching 4 abreast, allowing each set 3 
feet, what would be the length of the pro- 
cession ? 

23. (@.) In early times Schoharie Co., 
N. Y., was bought of an Indian chief for 
a barrel of whiskey. If the Indian drank 
half a pint a day, how long did it take him 
to swallow the whole county? (6.) As 
the county contains 256.000 acres, and 
the whiskey was valued at $1.00 a gallon, 
what was the price paid per acre? 

24. (a.) Tubbs, living a quarter of 
a mile from a saloon, walks twice a day 


for his dram. How many miles will he 
walk in ten years, Sundays not excepted? 
(4.) How much will he pay the saloon- 
keeper if each dram costs 10 cents? 

25. <A teetotaler and a whiskey drinker 
started together on a journey, each with 
his own horse and buggy. The distance 
was 700 miles. The horses each traveled 
at the rate of 5 miles anhour. The teeto- 
taler made the journey in 20 days. The 
drinker stopped three times a day at the 
saloons on the way for his dram, losing on 
an average 15 minutes every time. How 
many days did ittake him to make the 
journey ? 

26. (a.) The wine product of Califor- 
nia for the present year (1885) is expected 
to be sufficient to fill a lake 7oo feet long, 
350 feet wide and ro feet deep; how 
many gallons will be manufactured? (4.) 
Allowing a yearly supply of 50 gallons for 
each wine drinker, how many can be sup- 
plied from this lake? 

27. California consumes about 10,000,- 
ooo gallons of wine annually. Allowing 
50 gallons to each wine drinker, how 
many can be supplied ? 

28. How many cylindrical tanks 8 feet 
in diameter and 15 feet deep would it 
take to contain the 272,000,000 gallons 
of liquor consumed in the United States 
last year? 


HOW A WISE CALIFORNIA WOMAN FORMED HER TEN. 


At times I have feared that the little 
seed I sowed with many misgivings would 
never show signs of life. I waited be- 
cause I wanted a real spontaneous growth 
and not a forcing process, and now I am 
beginning to hope. Our school numbers 


nearly 400 boys and girls, taught by four: 
men and five women. 

Somehow my boys have always called 
out my sympathies and interest more than 
the girls, perhaps because they seem pe- 


culiarly beset with temptations. It hurts 
me to see our bright, open-hearted boys 
go to the University or enter a business 
life, and become drinking, smoking, fast 
young men. After I had received the 
magazines, and the bound volume of 
1OxI=10 papers, I invited five boys, one 
from each of five class-rooms, to come one 
evening to my house. We had a little 
friendly talk. I read to them some bits 
from LEND A HANp, and lent them 































the magazines and ‘‘ In His Name” and 
‘‘rox1=10.” I did not propose to be 
the leader of a club, as I thought it better 
for many reasons that they should manage 
the aflair entirely by themselves, after 
the first impulse was given. I knew 
they were quite competent, as the school 
boys have a well-organized and success- 
ful debating club, and a literary society 
which does good work. They seemed a 
little surprised when they found for what 
purpose I had invited them, but were 
cordial in their approval. Of course I 
had made my selections with a great deal 
of care, and most of the five—I think all 
but one—were professing Christians. They 
did not seem to know just what to do or 


THE TEMPORARY 


ONERS, 


Durinc the past year, one hundred and 
thirty-three women have been received at 
this asylum. Of this number, seventy 
came directly from the court-room, given 
into the care of the institution by the 
judge for terms of probation ranging from 
three to twelve months. 

These women are taught all the work 
of a house. Some come quite ignorant. 


Temporary Asylum for Discharged Female Prisoners, Dedham. 


ASYLUM FOR DISCHARGED FEMALE 
DEDHAM. 
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how to go to work, though all felt that 
something ought to be done. I told them 
to talk it over together, and consult with 
any other of the boys who would be like- 
ly to aid them, as I believed they would 
work much better on their own plans 
than on any I could make for them. Yes 

terday one of them told me they had re 

solved to start a paper, to be devoted to 
the purpose of raising and preserving a 
high standard of morality in the school. 
The speaker is a boy of nineteen, who 
has been in the habit of writing occasion- 
ally for the papers, and is quite capable 
of conducting a paper of the sort. Of 
course I cannot tell what it will come to, 
but I hope the result will be good. 


PRIS- 


but all go with more or less knowledge of 
its different branches. Situations are pro- 
cured for many of them which prove per- 
manent, and the Board of Managers have 
every reason to feel encouraged in their 
work. The receipts slightly exceed the 
expenses, but the work should be carried 
on on a larger scale. 


e+ 


Is it because of the old-fashioned bonnet 
with the shadowy brim, that the good 
Quaker grandmother whom I met the 
other day had no pucker in her forehead 
just over the parting of the eyebrows? Is 
it owing only to the pretty millinery of the 
day that our girls, even before they are 
far into the twenties, acquire that anxious 
line which mars the smoothness of the 
brow and gives a fretful look to the sweet- 
est face? 

Perhaps the bonnet has something to 
do with it, and the instinctive frown, 
which the too intrusive sunlight causes. 
produces the petulant expression which 
is seen on the countenances of many 
women. 
share its marring touch. and the soften- 





ing eflects of waves. curls, and frizzes 
are not able to modify it much. 

But the reason for the pucker lies deep- 
er than the bonnet. That, in the Quaker 
sister, is only the outward and visible sign 
of an inward and mystical quietness, born 
ot self-control, and cultivated in the re- 
pose of faith. Self-control, without faith, 
never blossoms into the sweet tranquility 
which enfolds its possessor like a radiant 
and tender atmosphere. It is the heart at 
rest, and at rest in the Lord, which im- 
parts ease to the movements, gentleness 
to the tones, and loveliness to the plain- 
est features. 

‘When he giveth quietness, who then 


Age and youth seem alike to can make trouble ?”— Portland Christian 
Mirror. 


Ten Times One. 


“Look up and not down : — 
Look forward and not back : — 
Look out and not in, 

And Lend a Hand.” 


A LEND A HAND WORKER. 


BY M. 


Reports of Lend a Hand clubs are 
welcome here—why not a report of a 
maker of clubs? 

Many years ago, before Ten Times 
One had told its beautiful story of love 
to the neighbor, a young slave-girl in the 
South began to tell this same old story to 
her little slave companions, not in words, 
but in kindly, self-denying deeds. 

Every day, at sundown, the little Hes- 
ter with her small fellows passed in pro- 
cession in front of the grand plantation 
mansion, to receive her piece of bread for 
supper. The tall, gracious mistress, as 
she stooped to each little one in her ca- 
pacity of bread-giver, little thought what 
a picture she was impressing upon one 
young soul! It looked so lovely to Hes- 
ter to be tall, and able to stoop down and 
give bread to the helpless, that she would 
slip her own piece of bread under her 
apron and keep it until the others had 
eaten theirs. Then she would say: 

** Now, you done eat all your bread 
up; I’ve got mine yet!” 

Then when he cry rose, ‘* Oh, give me 
some !”’ the little maid would answer : 

‘* Yes, if you all will pass round this 
stump, I will stand up high and break 
my bread, and stoop down like Missus 
and give you each a piece.” 

And so little Hester began her active 
life of dispensing. 

A slave until forty, some may wonder 


VAN M. 


how the toil-worn, often grief-stricken 
girl and woman could find time, or place, 
or means, to lend a hand; but she did, 
and this is her simple word of explana- 
tion: ‘* The Lord was with me!” 

And so, quite in the natural course of 
events, Hester found her place, in due 
time, among the great army of Look-up 
Legion workers. 

This is the way it came about: When 
the war closed and the slaves were set 
free, a hand-to-hand struggle for bread 
began with these ‘* simple children of the 
sun.” Years passed before Hester found 
the time to learn to read. When she 
was fifty years old, she said she wouldn't 
have known the letter A if it had beer as 
big as a door. 

But her daughter had caught the spirit 
of progress. and, to the mother’s great 
delight, had learned to read the blessed 
Bible to her poor old mammy. 

But one sad day the daughter found 
her wings, and this lower world knew 
her no more. 

That was a dreary time for Hester, 
and now she thought often of her child’s 
earnest desire that she, too, should learn 
to read. In her loneliness and longing 
she. set herself to the task, and before she 
could herself spell ‘* baker ” a half-dozen 
poor little children near her home had 
invited themselves to become her pupils. 
She could teach them the alphabet and 
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A Lend a Hand Worker. 


“‘ little bit words” ; also the Lord’s prayer 
and the ten commandments, which she 
knew. She was stooping down to divide 
her bread with the hungry. 

Soon, some of the parents came and 
offered her fifty cents a month, if she 
would take their children into her school, 
and in simple faith she accepted the 
work. She got a little primer for herself, 
and old almanacs and newspapers for the 
children, and the work of instruction 
went on. 

Often the little ones caught up with their 
teacher and threatened to pass her on the 
road to knowledge. A child would come 
to her to ask a word which, alas! was 
all unknown to Hester. She would look 
at it and say, ‘*‘ What! you not know 
that little bit o’ word? You go study 
now, right hard, and see if you can’t find 
that out your own self.” Then Hester 
would take her primer and go apart, and 
lay the open book before the Divine 
Teacher, and ask him to teach her that 
she might teach the little ones. 

Is it necessary to say that such a school 
proved a success? After atime she hired 
a teacher, while she went out into the 
poorer quarters of Baton Rouge, where 
she lives, gathering the neglected chil- 
dren together, and faithfully sharing her 
piece of bread, which continually grew 
in her hands, with the hungry little men- 
dicants. 

It was about this time that our noble 
Hester fell in with Rev. A. H. Gillette, 
a Ten Times One is Ten worker of great 
zeal and enthusiasm, who introduced her 
to Look-up Legion work, and gave her 
the mottoes and pledge of this stirring 
company. 

Hester, a legion in herself, knew a 
good deal by this time about looking up 
and not down, and lending a hand, and 
it was the most natural thing in the world 
for her to adopt this child, so entirely her 
own kith and kin. 

Since then, she has organized a large 
number of Look-up Legion societies in 
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her mission district, which is about sev- 
enty miles in extent. They have a mem- 
bership of nearly goo, and are carefully 
looked after by their patroness, who vis- 
its them and will not let them grow weary 
in their endeavors to look up, and out, 
and forward. 

Some, who have read LEND A HAND 
from the first, will remember an extended 
report of these societies, in the first num- 
ber, formed by Hester Williams, of Ba- 
ton Rouge, La. 

She is now past sixty years of age, but 
her good work goes on. She says, ‘*The 
Lord has set me down up-stairs, an’ I 
ain’t goin’ down never no more.” She 
is ‘*a house-top saint,” indeed, and of 
the most practical kind. ‘*I used to 
shout a good deal,” she says, ‘‘ but I 
found this out—that when I shouted most 
I worked least.” 

This instance of one practical way in 
which Hester lent a hand may serve to 
show how she works: 

She found a number of very poor chil- 
dren, in a neglected part of her district, 
who were growing up inignorance. She 
tried to get them to attend one of her 
schools not far away, but they could not 
do so for lack of decent clothing. Then 
the ‘* willing-hearted ” worker put on her 
oldest dress, and, taking mule and cart and 
ax, she went into the woods and with her 
own hands cut down saplings, and, with 
a little help, soon had a cabin up in which 
she gathered the neglected children to 
teach them to read. 

Hester’s heart is set now upon building 
an Industrial Home for women of her 
own race. Her plan is a unique one. 
She proposes to build log-cabins, one aft- 
er another, as the need arises, and let the 
work grow after a simple and natural or- 
der of development. She is already re- 
joicing in the possession of eighteen dol- 
lars for this purpose, and her faith that 
she will live to see the work consummat- 
ed is simply sublime. 

The Woman’s Home Missionary soci- 
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ety of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
of which Mrs. Lucy Webb Hayes is pres- 
ident and under the direction of which 
Hester is working, will aid her in this 
undertaking, and carefully treasure her 
fund until enough has been gathered to 
make it possible to begin building. 

Should any Lend a Hand society de- 
sire to make glad Hester’s heart by adding 
to her little store any sum, however small 
or great, it may be sent directly to the 
treasurer of the Missionary society, Mrs. 
A. R. Clark, 169 York street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. ; 

A few weeks ago, this sable worker— 
now, as she exultingly declares herself, 
‘¢a suah ‘nuff missionary”—came north 
to the annual meeting of the great Mis- 
sionary society, of which she is an hon- 
ored member. 


Black as night, tall and queenly, her 
rugged features lighted up by the inner 
glow of love and faith, she stood among 
the cultured ladies of our land, the peer 
of the highest in self-denying love and 
labor. Years of bitter servitude have 
not bowed her form, or broken the strength 
and sweetness of her purpose to stoop 
dowa and feed the hungry. 

Smiles and tears struggled together in 
those days, and the brave, loving, faithful 
old heart would sometimes melt as the 
thought of the past, the present, and the 
wonderful future, would rush in upon 
her, quite choking her utterance. 

Is it any wonder that gifted and gra- 
cious women were glad to sit at her feet, 
and learn anew the sweet gospel of self- 
forgetting helpfulness ? 


-—- 8 @e 


MY ‘ 


My first Ten of the King’s Daughters 
was formed soon after I myself had juined 
one of the first organized, in January ; and 
being very enthusiastic over the whole 
idea, I talked it over with several other 
girls, gave them the circulars, and then 
met with them to start another Ten. 

Never having even belonged to any 
kind of society before, my experience was 
not extensive ; but, following the hints in 
the circular, and the example of my own 
president, we opened with reading the 
forty-fifth Psalm, ow7 Psalm, anda prayer, 
a very short prayer, also adding an appro- 
priate hymn; after which I gave all the 
information I possessed of the origin and 
objects of the King Daughters, Tens, etc., 
and we discussed work, deciding first 


upon visiting hospitals. 

Several ladies, interested in charitable 
work, directed us to two hospitals, and 
after visiting both we commenced work, 
going regularly to the larger institution 
every week, and reading or relating short, 


TEN.” 


interesting stories to the children ; and to 
the smaller one every two weeks, taking 
fruit, flowers, books or toys to the occu 
pants of the children’s ward. 

Since then we have added new mem- 
bers, almost twenty, to our little society, 
each girl desiring to bring one or more 
especial friends, and have extended our 
work, being also interested now in a 
Home, recently started, obtaining mon- 
ey for it on the brick plan, and we are 
now about to sew for a poor family; in 
addition to which those of us who care 
for letter writing correspond with mem- 
bers of the Shut-in Society. 

My second Ten consists of my Sunday- 
school class of boys (and no one knows, 
without experience, the difficulty, I had 
almost said the impossibility, of interest- 
ing boys in any philanthropic work, and 
the amount of persuasion it takes to in- 
duce them to meet together for anything 
which does not promise any immediate 
‘*fun”’) ; active, wide-awake boys of dif- 
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ferent ages, some almost young men, but 
all brimming over with mischief and non- 
sense. I consider that something has been 
achieved, because they have made a half- 

yay promise to try and lend a_ hand, 
every day, if possible, in little ways ; and 
several of the younger ones have been 
making a scrap-book fora hospital not so 
well supplied with those things as some 
others are. 

I hope to interest my boys, also, this 
year in a boy cripple,so that they may 
cheer him by occasional visits and little 
attentions. 

Another Ten was started by me this 
summer, and is now continued in the city ; 
the original members, whom I met in the 
country, now inviting other friends to 
join, and we have undertaken the clothing 
of the three small children of a young 
widow earning a scanty living. So we 
cut out and sew at each meeting; and 
much jollity and pleasure we get out of it, 
too, as we girls are very independent and 
do everything, learning by experience, 
without the aid of the ‘* mothers,” as we 
say, and we afterward finish at home the 
articles begun at the meeting. 

The fourth Ten [have just formed in our 
church, and we meet every week, finding 
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it promotes sociability, as well as main- 
tains an interest in our work, which con- 
sists in sewing for two families; part of 
us for the children of a widow, and sever- 
al of us less-experienced girls for a desti- 
tute eighteen-months-old child, while two 
of our members undertake the work of 
visiting the non-church-going parents of 
the infant class children, to induce them 
to attend our church. 

In all my Tens I find it the best plan 
to have officers, fees, dues, etc., and 
regular meetings and work, everything as 
business-like and orderly as possible, as 
almost all enjoy that method of doing 
things, and work the better and more 
heartily for it. 

At our meetings, also, books or essays, 
interesting as well as improving, and all 
the pamphlets and leaflets written for, or 
concerning, the Tens, King’s Daughters, 
or our motto, in any way, are read aloud 
during the evening or at the opening, and 
our meetings are as bright, enjoyable and 
informal as possible, and it has been very 
easy to persuade every one to join, for I’ve 
found the best way of ** enthusing” others 
is to be heartily enthusiastic one’s self. 


E. B. 


ox So 


REPORTS OF CLUBS. 


COATSVILLE, PA. 

WHEREVER a club formed on the Wads- 
worth mottoes is founded, the spirit 
spreads until other clubs are formed, and 
thus the work multiplies. In this report 
we note the contagion. Scarcely has a 
little club of nine members formed, than 
another group of people bind themselves 
together to do the Lord’s own work, and 
yet another club is in contemplation. So 
it is that often, on the list of clubs, we 
find several in the same town, though the 
town be small. They try the experiment, 
it is a success, and the army is swollen by 





a company here and another there, ready 
to lift up the fallen, to strengthen the weak, 
to open the eyes of the blind and in His 
name to lend a hand : 

We have formed a Lend a Hand club 
on the four Wadsworth mottoes. Among 
the men employed in iron manufactures 
there is ample opportunity for work of 
this kind. We have, within the last few 
weeks, organized a club, consisting of 
about nine members of all ages, from 
fourteen to forty. 

We have appointed from among the 
men a president and secretary, who con- 
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duct the meetings. We devote to the 
subject an hour once in two weeks; 
this seems very little, but is sufficient for 
the present. The order of exercises is: 
Reading of the Bible, rofl call, reading 
of the minutes, admission of new mem- 
bers, any new or unfinished business, re- 
portsof work accomplished, and the read- 
ing of such articles as will help us in our 
work, give us new ideas, etc., ending 
with a little music. As yet, little has 
been accomplished by the members—only 
a few acts of kindness, discouraging of 
swearing, etc. But some of the older 
ones think of undertaking to teach others 
more ignorant than themselves to read, 
write or cipher, as the case may be. 
Some of the younger ones, I hope, will 
make toys, or jig-saw work, which can be 
sent to sick children and hospitals. We 
are all new to the work and shall be very 
glad of any information on the subject. 
I should like to have hints how to make 
the men take a real lively interest and 
pleasure in the matter, as well as to find 
something useful for them to do, not 
mere play-work. 

One of the public-school teachers of 
this town, a very devoted worker among 
the Methodists, hearing of our club, 
wishes to start another, I believe, but as 
yet nothing definite has been settled. 

All our members are provided with the 
pledge-cards and Maltese-cross badges of 
the Look-up Legion. We want cards, 
suitable for hanging on the wall, illumi- 
nated with the four Wadsworth mottoes. 
In the course of a week or so, I hope to 
organize a girls’ branch of the Look-up 
Legion, to meet every week for an hour 
anda half. Their principal work for the 
present will be crocheting afghans for a 
children’s seaside hospital, open in the 
summer at Atlantic City, N. J. 

I also want to combine with the Lend- 
a-Hand ideas the pledge of the Purity Or- 
ganization of England: 


GOSPEL PURITY ASSOCIATION. 
(Women’s Union.) 


Lend a Hand. 


Secretary : Mrs. Bradley, 43 Grange Park, 
Ealing, London, W. 
Obligations. 

1. To uphold the law of purity as 
equally binding upon men and women. 

2. To be modest in language, behav- 
ior and dress. 

3- To avoid all conversation, reading, 
art and amusements, which may put im- 
pure thoughts in my mind. 

4. To guard the purity of others, es- 
pecially of the young. 

5. To strive after the special blessing 
promised to THE PURE IN HEART. 





NEW YORK. 

Our club is such a very small aflair 
that I hesitate tu give any publicity to it. 
It is true we call ourselves a lend a 
hand club and have the four mottoes, 
but there it ends. The members are the 
girls (fourteen to sixteen years old) of a 
Sunday-school class; all of them come 
from poor, some from squalid homes, and 
they are not able to contribute anything 
but willing hearts and hands to the work 
we do. During the two winters we have 
worked together, we have made about 
forty-five garments—infants’ slips, chil- 
dren’s aprons, dresses, drawers, skirts and 
waists. Then we have given to St. Mary’s 
Free Hospital for children, the babies’ 
ward in the Post Graduate Hospital, 
and the training school in the Sisters’ 
House connected with the Church of 
the Holy Communion. We have also 
made several scrap-books, and worsted 
balls for babies. Before I went away to 
the country, we took flowers from the 
Flower Mission and distributed them in 
several hospitals. This year we are all 
busy with a box that we hope to send to 
Miss Wong’s Orphanage in China. The 
sad fate of the little Chinese girl babies 
seems to especially touch the hearts of 
my girls. I neglected to say the girls 
meet at my house every Monday evening, 
sew for an hour and play games for the 
next hour. I find that the second hour is 
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a great treat to them, for most of them 
work through the day, and all of them 
live in tenement houses, where parlor 
croquet, ** going to Jerusalem ” and such 
games are unknown. We often practice 
our Christmas and Easter carols in our 
play hour—this is a perfect delight to the 
girls, and makes our class quite helpful to 
our musical leader, when he is teaching 
the carols to the rest of the school. 
When we have finished a set of garments, 
I always take the girls and let them pre- 
sent them in person; it makes the gifts so 
much more real to them. I have fallen 
so far short of my own ideal of what the 
work should be that it looks almost as 
nothing ; but, perhaps, if we succeed in 
getting the twelve girls to think some- 
times of the trials and needs of others, 
we ought to be in a measure satisfied. 





PITTSFIELD. 

WE held our annual meeting last week 
and the boys voted to devote the money 
earned this year to our village hospital, 
the House of Mercy, and, if there are 
boy patients, as there frequently are, es- 
pecially to them. Membership in the 
club is coming to be much coveted, and, as 
we entertain in our own houses, we can- 
not enlarge the number very much. 

It may be of interest to know that our 
club is studying our own government. 
Questions were prepared and given out 
in November upon the government of 
Massachusetts, and every boy was ready 
with his answers at the December meet- 
ing. So much interest was shown that 
we shall have questions given out for the 
next meeting. 

I think before the winter is over we 
shall have another Harry Wadsworth 
club. 


FORESTVILLE. 

THERE is not much to tell about our 
little society, it lasted such a short time. 
It was principally composed of children, 
with a few of us older ones who directed 
them. 
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We gathered the little people together 
once a week, sang songs and gave them 
a short lesson on the pledge of the Look- 
up Legion. Some one would tell them a 
story relating to the particular part of the 
pledge which was taken for the day. 
Then we would have one or two little 
recitations and dismiss them. 

Later, we interested them in pasting 
scrap-books, dressing dolls, etc., to send 
to a Children’s Home in our vicinity. 
Afterwards, with the help of young peo- 
ple, we gave an entertainment, using the 
children in a little fairy pantomime which 
was published in Wide Awake. We 
gave the proceeds to the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, to aid in estab- 
lishing a public reading-room and_li- 
brary. Then the young people formed 
themselves into a private literary society, 
and we who had started the Look-up Le- 
gion became separated and it was broken 
up. 





Ir was a group of girls, and little girls 
at that, that met one day in Brattle- 
boro and formed a Lend a_ Hand 
club. Only nine little girls were there. 
A wise and loving teacher was the tenth 
number to complete the club. The 
youngest little girl wasfive years old— 
the eldest twelve; but all were interest- 
ed in the great work and ready to cast in 
their mite. A very large mite it has 
proved. The busy little fingers and the 
earnest little hearts have already done a 
work of which an older club might have 
a little pardonable pride. 

On Wednesday afternoons, the club 
meets. After the various exercises, the 
treasurer collects the assessment,—a 
penny from each one. Five cents ad- 
mission is charged and two cents to ab- 
sent members. 

Then the children searched for work. 
Many a helping hand they extended, 
but they wanted permanent work for some 
object. So, while not neglecting the little 
kindnesses, they decided to dress a baby. 
A Boston baby was found, three weeks 
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old, and this little club, formed only in 
September, in November sent its first box 
to the baby. Nearly every stitch was 
done by themselves—a little money from 
their fund wisely expended,—and little 
Walter Collins, from his home of poverty, 
clad in the warm flannel made by their 
little fingers, crows and laughs in his 
baby comfort, with no thought of what 
life might have been to him, or what life 
is now, because in His name he is 
clothed. And the eager little girls prom- 
ised another box at Christmas. Also, a 
little girl baby, poor as Walter, lifts a 
voice in its cold and dreary home for a 
In the abun- 

doubt the 


share in_ these blessings. 

dance provided, without 
little girl will not go unecared-for, and 
perhaps.the club will adopt two instead 
of one. If it does not, here is a chance 
for some other club looking for ** some- 
thing to do.” The world is full of those 
who need and those who want to assist. 
Let us open our eyes and see them both. 
Commonplace work it may be. No spice 
of romance it may have. But it is all 
work which binds us closer in His name 
and helps bring in the Kingdom of God. 





Tue following letter gives us an en- 
couraging account of the club formed in 
Nashville—as far as we know, the pioneer 
club of Tennessee. There is work enough 
to be done, not only in Tennessee, but in 
every state of the Union and every coun- 
try on the globe. 

Before long, we shall want to know 
what the Ten Times One club, formed at 
Westhampton, is doing. With a Mount 
Holyoke Seminary education, we feel sure 
it will be strong and practical, and not 
lacking in faith for the future. May a 
blessing follow it: 


During the summer vacation, while in 
Westhampton, Mass., ten graduates, or 
members of Mount Holyoke Seminary, 
formed a Ten Times One club. 

We met in a large front room in the 
old house, once the parsonage of Parson 
Hale, where each of the ten had previous- 


ly studied with Miss Caroline Burt.  Be- 
ing senior member of the club I promised 
to write you about it. For four years [ 
have been teaching in Fisk University, 
On my return I lost little time in inviting 
ten of my colored girls, about seventeen 
years of age, to my room, and told them 
the story of your little book and tried to 
inspire them with a desire to make others 
happier. 

Could you have seen their hearty re- 
sponse I am sure you would have been 
pleased. If ever a club had opportunity 
for work, this one will have—not only 
here but when they go out to their homes 
and people. May God enlighten and 
strengthen them for the great work they 
have to do. 

They met for their first prayer-meeting 
November 7th. 





THE hints which Ten Times One gives 
to the clubs are what the Bridgeport club 
needs, and we hope they will adopt some 
of them. Certainly, there is a large va- 
riety to choose from, and no club need be 
idle that wishes to lend a hand in the 
world. 

Many correspondents ask for advice 
with regard to the opening services, or 
modes of conducting the meetings. One 
of the charms of the Wadsworth clubs 
is the perfect freedom with which each club 
arranges its own services. They are then 
suited to the tastes and surroundings of 
each one. A ritual is, however, in prep- 
aration for such as may prefer it, and 
without doubt will be a great assistance 
to many. The bond that unites thg clubs 
is the Wadsworth mottoes and a strong 
desire, a prayerful heart, and willing 
hands, to do their work in His name: 

There has been a society in our church 
for about two years known as the Boys’ 
Mission Circle. This society has met 
once in two weeks on Sunday afternoons. 
The subject in which they have been par- 
ticularly interested, and about which they 
have studied considerably, has been the 
Indians, and last year they raised money 
enough to buy an unabridged dictionary 
and send out to the Santee Agency. The 
leader was a faithtul worker, and had a 
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wonderful power and influence over the 
boys. Last spring she was obliged to give 
up her place, on account of removal from 
town, much to the regret of every one. 
Since then they have not hada permanent 
leader, until this fall, when I consented to 
take charge of them. 

Having heard something of the Ten 
Times One clubs, I thought it might add 
to the interest of our meeting to count 
ourselves among the list, so I persuaded 
the boys to draw up a constitution and 
adopt the mottoes of those societies. As 
yet, we have not laid out any special work 
for the future, and if you will give me 
suggestions as to what we shall do, also 
in regard to conducting our meetings, or 
anything else that may suggest itself to 
you, it will be gratefully received by me. 

Our society numbers about twenty boys, 
whose average age is about eleven or 
twelve years. 





‘* AFFECTION flows naturally towards 
those to whom we can give happiness. 
A boy who feels himself of little account 
in his family will give all his heart to his 
dog; he is necessary to Puck’s happiness 
at any rate; and, as for the dog—‘I think 
it is wrong to let children have dogs. It 
spoils them for mankind,’ says the late 
Lord Lytton. Let the boy have his dog, 
but let him know to how many others 
even a pleasant word from him gives 
happiness forthe moment. Benevolence, 
the delight in giving happiness, is a 
stream which swells as it flows. The 
boy who finds he really can make a dif- 
ference to his home is on the look-out for 
chances. A hint as to what father or 
sister would like is not thrown away. 
Considerate, obliging behavior is no hard- 
ship to him when he is not ‘bothered’ 
into it, but produces it of his own free 
will. The kindliness 
he shows is returned to him and by him 
returned again, full 
down, and running over.” 

Miss Mason. 


Like begets like. 
measure, pressed 
In the January Lend A Hanp we 


gave the reports of two of the four clubs 
found in the Association of Working 


Reports of Clubs. 
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Girls’ Societies. The other two we give 
now, showing that not alone are the rich 
and prosperous helpers to their fellow 
creatures. The spirit is more than the 
purse. 

About eighteen months ago, this soci- 
ety, taking the four mottoes, was formed 
from the Girls’ Association of Annex 
Hall, to be known as the Lend a Hand 
of the Girls’ Association of Annex Hall, 
the idea being suggested by reading the 
story of ** Ten Times One.” 

The object of the society is to devise 
ways and means of helping others, to 
promote a kindly feeling toward all whom 
they meet and to be unselfish in their 
own lives. 

During the first few months, the soci- 
ety was small, its efforts feeble and the 
work undertaken not very extensive. 

At the Christmas holidays the lending 
a hand consisted in dressing dolls for the 
children at the Home for the Friendless, 
and carrying flowers and scrap-books to 
the children’s ward at Bellevue Hospital. 

In February last the society was re- 
organized, a constitution adopted and 
officers chosen. 

Last May, we moved from Annex Hall 
to our new rooms and we then changed 
our name to the *‘ Lend a Hand of the 
Working Girls’ Association,” 6 Second 
street, meeting fortnightly instead of 
monthly. 

This summer the society sent a contribu- 
tion to the Tribune ** fresh air” fund of a 
little over five dollars ; three poor children 
were clothed and sent to the country for 
two weeks ; two dozen dolls were dressed 
for children in India; fruit and flowers 
were distributed to the sick, and later, 

the society was busy getting a box ready 
for the sufferers in Charleston, also a 
Thanksgiving offering for them. 

We hope to increase in numbers and 
usefulness during the coming year. 

We thank you for your kindly interest 
in our society, and send greetings to our 
sister societies. 





Intelligence. 





ST. LOUIS CHARITIES. 


THE commissioners on charitable insti- 
tutions in the city of St. Louis have made 
their report. 

The commissioners have visited the 
various institutions at irregular periods 
and believe them to be well and ably 
managed. They report the food as ex- 
cellent: in quality, well cooked and serv- 
ed. 

Without doubt the public institutions 
are too crowded. Either better arrange- 
ments should be made by the city, or pri- 
vate and associated charities should be 
able to reduce the large numbers who need 
support or aid. 

We find, for instance, in the St. Louis 
Poor-house the number admitted and 
already there to be 1198. Of those, 403 
died or were discharged, leaving 795 in- 
mates. About nine and one-half per 
cent of all inmates died during the past 
year. The St. Louis Poor-house is still 
a mixture of sane and insane—a state of 
affairs which the superintendent deplores 
and begs to have changed. 

Not only in the poor-house do we find 
the accommodations insufficient. The su- 
perintendent of the Female Hospital makes 
the same complaint—that the institution 
‘tis full to overflowing.” Halls have 
been turned into wards and there is not a 
room not occupied by beds. He drawsa 
harrowing picture of this state of things 
and the suffering therefrom. 

The superintendent of the City Hospital 
furnishes a satisfactory report as regards 
statistics. There is much work left un- 
done where the Associated Charities 
would be of the utmost assistance. ‘I 
cannot forbear again calling attention to 





the great need of Associated Charities in 
St. Louis, by which the truly needy and 
worthy may be known and helped direct- 
ly, or aided to help themselves, and the 
indolent, shiftless and vicious may also be 
kept from plying their main vocations of 
living without honest labor and on chari- 
ties. Such associations, working in har- 
mony with the health department and its 
several branches, would be of great value 
to the community in every department.” 
The average cost of food, during this 
time, has been per day for each person 
18.46 cents; and the daily expense of 
patients, officers and employés, was 45.2 
cents per capita. 

A training school for nurses has been 
established and proved a success. <A 
class in instruction in cooking for the sick 
has also been opened under a competent 
teacher. 

A proposition which seems to be re- 
garded with favor is the transferring the 
City Insane Asylum to the state. At pres- 
ent it is overcrowded, like many of the 
other institutions, and there seems to be 
no reason why St. Louis should not have 
the same privileges as other cities and 
towns of the state. April Ist, 500 
patients were in the asylum; 729 were 
present during the year, of which num- 
ber 229 died, were discharged or trans- 
ferred. 

Although the House of Refuge has a 
new building, completed some two years 
ago, it has never been furnished and needs 
repairs from being disused. An appro- 
priation for furnishing has been made 
and the managers hope to be able ere 
long to take possession. The children 
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committed to this institution vary in age 
from three to fifteen years. Of the num- 
ber committed (139) all but two were 
born in the United States, although near- 
ly one-half the parentage was foreign. 
The health commissioner reports a 
decrease of one per cent in the death 
rate. The sanitary work of the past 
year is immeasurably better than ever be- 
fore. The Citizens’ Sanitary Aid Asso- 
ciation provided the funds for this work 


-— me 
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for the first three months of the fiscal 
year. The Municipal Assembly then ap- 
propriated a sum to carry on the work 
for six months—and no longer. At the 
end of that time, the city was in a perfect 
sanitary condition. Since that time no 
work has been done, but it is hoped it will 
be resumed in the spring. Sanitary work 
is expensive, but it isa mistaken economy 
that permits periodical abandonment. 
The health report is dated April 15, 1886. 





BROOKLYN. 


Tue Association for Moral and Spirit- 
ual Elevation met recently in the Sec- 
ond Unitarian Church for the purpose of 
discussing social problems. Dr. Lewis 
G. Janes occupied the chair, and said 
that in view of the near approach of 
Christmas, when a great deal of alms- 
giving takes place, Mr. Henry H. Moore 
would read a paper on ** Public and Pri- 
vate Charity.” The essayist said that the 
whole animal creation moved steadily for- 
ward toward one event, more certain and 
irresistible than any other in history— 
namely, that of individual extinction. 
This forced dissolution was nowhere more 
marked than in the human species, be- 
nowhere else was life so varied 
and complex. One person scarcely knew 
what sickness was. His store-house was 
bursting with all the luxuries of life, while 
on the other hand there was a poor wretch 
begging for the bread of life with his last 
breath. Darwin said that in the brute 
creation there was little benevolent feel- 
ing, for the suffering and sick were 
worried to death. At this season of the 
year, gentle mothers were preparing to 
purchase for golden-haired children dogs 
and cats, living on terms of mutual re- 
spect, but in old Isaac Watts, a very trust- 
worthy zoologist, was found the true state 
of affairs. He said: 


Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God has made them so. 


cause 


Captain Cook found in his travels peo- 
ple who were never allowed to attain the 
age of forty ; they were buried alive before 
they reached that age. Christianity, so 
said the defenders of it, originated benevo- 
lence, and Canon Farrar said that there 
was no benevolence in hospitals, until the 
origin of Christianity. But these asser- 
tions have long ceased to circulate in a 
world, one-halfof whose inhabitants do not 
know how the other half live. There were 
pre-Christian charities and pre-Christian 
hospitals, though they were not numer- 
ous. Five centuries before the Christian era 
there was in Greece at least one hospital, 
and in Athens there were public dis- 
pensaries where its poor were treated, 
gratis, by the physicians of the state. 
Max Miller said that the religion of India 
inculcated charity. The prime requisite 
of the human race was food. Clothing, 
etc., were only subsidiary to it, and but 
one man, in recent years, had been known 
to live without food for forty days. 
Indeed, man had learned to imitate 
nature by reproducing food for himself. 
The history of pauperism might be divid- 
ed into three periods—first, when the care 
of the indigent was mainly a_ political 
matter; second, when religion was the 

dominant factor, and, third, in which the 
economic and scientific spirit had been 
the controlling factor. A Roman writer 
had said that the charity given should not 
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exceed our means; that it should not be 
the spoliation of others; that it should 
spring from the heart. Political charity, 
given as a bribe for discontent, was 
thoroughly demoralizing and unscientific. 
Yet it is practiced by the government in 
navy-yards before the elections. Unless 
the state became an industrial organiza- 
tion, pauperism could not be cured by 
furnishing The Church 
was unsuited for the reduction of poverty 
Its separation from every- 


employment. 


and crime. 
day life and every-day methods only served 
it to encourage mendacity as well as 
mendicity. In England, one person out 
of every thirty-four was living under the 
poor-laws, and the annual expenditure 
was over £8,000,000. ‘The most signifi- 
cant and important movement of the time 
in charitable work was the systemization 
and coéperation of benevolent persons, 


known as the ** Charity Organization 


Lend a Hand. 


Movement.” Independent charity al- 
ways proved a rich spoil for the impostor, 
In 1869, in London, a charity was or- 
ganized. Its object was the banding to- 
gether of all charitable agents in the city 
in codperative work, for sifting out the 
honest poor from the worthless paupers, 
repressing street begging, etc. ‘The soci- 
ety in London has led to the formation of 
many others in all parts of Great Britain, 
and Buflalo, N. Y. The 
watchword of charity was not alms, but 
friends ; not confidence in an ecclesiastical 


also one in 


superior. The desire was not to help to 
make a man a proselyte, or to work for 
the progress of his personal salvation, but 
to inspire him, to encourage in him a 
spirit of self-reliance. A man must live, 
since there is a law against suicide, but he 
must not depend on the theory, ** God 


9? 


will provide ! 
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INDUSTRIAL 


WILL you allow me to make a few re- 
marks apropos of your account of Mrs. 
Heckford’s experiment with working- 
women in London? 

I think the same experiment could be 
I tried it 


myself two years ago in a limited way. 


tried here with more success. 


A shop. selling cheap clothing, agreed to 
buy of me such articles as men’s flannel 
shirts, women’s under-clothing, aprons, 
etc., if | would furnish them at the whole- 
sale prices of the large clothing establish- 
ments of New York. 

I took samples, and had _ the articles 
made by intelligent workingwomen, and 
found how many could be reasonably 
made in an hour, or in a day of so many 
hours. I bought the material at whole- 

ale; paid the sewing-women ten cents 
an hour; employed a forewoman at $1 a 
day fora day of eight hours ; did the cut- 
ting myself; had no rent to pay, and the 


WORK AT 


NEWPORT. 

machines were given to me. I fonnd no 
difficulty in getting enough done, at the 
rate of ten cents an hour, to enable me to 
sell my goods to the local shop at the 
prices it would otherwise pay to the large 
New 


I had certain difficulties to contend with: 


York houses. 


1. | was not giving the women steady 
work ; only werk in place of relief; and 
my object was to give it to as many as 
The 


I gave to any was four half-days a week, 


possible within my limits. most 


sixteen hours’ work—$1.60 a week— 


enough to pay their rent. This wasted 
more time for me than if the women had 
gone on steadily from week’s end to 
week’s end. 

2. None of the women had ever done 
such work before, nor had the forewoman 
any experience. With capable work- 
women, used to the work, I have little 
doubt enough could be done in the same 
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time to pay for the cutting, and, possibly, 
the cost of a work-room. 
While I think 


trade (as revealed lately in New York) 


the condition of this 
should be exposed, and safeguards given 
to the women, with better pay for less 
toil, I also think it very important that 
learn how to 


workingwomen — should 


make the best of what they have. Unless 
they do learn this no increase of pay or 
decrease of labor will help them much. 
If | had the time and sufficient loose capi- 
tal to make the investment (for it would 
be an investment), I would take a large 
tenement building, or block of buildings, 


CAMBRIDGE 


Last 
menced the instruction of the boys under 
his charge at North Cambridge. <A fe- 
male teacher in the usual grammar-school 


autumn Mr. M. L. Eldridge com- 


exercises had been employed for many 
but the 
give the boys better fitness for being help- 


years ; new warden desired to 
ful and rising when they leave the institu- 
tion. Ile knows very well, too, that boys 
who are ** handy” with tools receive a 
the 


shop, which boys can’t expect who are 


welcome in the house, the farm = or 


always ** in the way” because they have 
So for 
after dinner to dark.’ 


never learnt to use their hands. 
two months, from 
say three hours, they are busied chiefly in 
the manufacture .of cane chairs. 

The work they do is exceedingly hand- 
some and perfectly satisfactory—they are 
very happy in doing it—and some of them 


Tne following books of recent date, 
issued in England and America, bear upon 
subjects of interest to our readers. 

Lanor Movements: THE Propiem 
oF To-pay. The history, purpose and 
possibilities of labor organizations in 


Geo. E. McNeill. 


Europe and America. 


A.M. Bridgman & Co., Boston. 
Our Nationat Insritvution. A short 


POOR-HOUSE 
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in New York, and fill it with working- 
and their families at remunera- 
tive rents. In the building I would have 
a restaurant and cook-shop, where good 
food should be sold to the inmates ; also a 


women 


laundry, where, on payment of a fee, they 
could do their washing. Iam confident 
that such an establishment, if Aroperly 
superintended, would make a good re- 
turn, say five per cent on the outlay,and it 
would teach the women practically how 
comfortable with 


to make themselves 


what they earn. Yours truly, 


Kk. P. WorMELEY. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


develop excellent mechanical talent, so 
that they can be put at once to some self- 
supporting business when they graduate. 
I think they already look more manly—I 
know they have a new feeling of self-re- 
spect—and I cannot but hope that this 
success may open the eyes of other over- 
seers of the poor who have forty or fifty 
boys in their charge. 

The only drawbacks are that some are 
too young for mechanical training, and 
others are not allowed to remain long 
cnough to get the habit of work. ‘This 
latter evil will soon be cured when the 
community understands that school-tru- 
ants, Who were in training to prey upon 
the public, to lounge around bar-rooms, 
smoke, steal and fight, are now getting 


changed into helpful members of society. 


sketch for schools. Anna Buckland. 


Macmillan & Co., London. 
Tue Trrory or THE STATE. 


Lh 


Bluntschli. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
MaANnuaL. State Board of Health, 
Mass. 


Hlome Epucation. Charlotte M. Ma- 
son. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., Lon- 


don. 
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Wirtnu this number we send Index for 
Vol. I to those who have taken the vol- 
ume. 

Cases For Binpinc Vou. I.—An- 
tique, part leather, sent post-paid, 6oc. ; 
old gold, cloth, sent post-paid, 35c. 

Back numbers may be sent to us, and 
we will bind and forward at the following 
rates: 

Antique, one-half leather . . . . $1.25 
Old eed, cleth. 2.2 s+ +s « 40 


Missinc Numsers, for binding, fur- 
nished at 17 cts. 

Bounp Vo.tumes, 1886.—Bound vol- 
umes of LEND A HANbD magazine, old 
gold, cloth, sent by express or post-paid, 
$3.00; antique, part leather, $3.25. 





Subscriptions. 


During this month we shall send out 
bills due for subscriptions. If sub- 
scribers happen to get a bill when they 
have made payment to our agent, please 
soinformus. In paying bills send money 
orders, bank checks, cashier’s check, or 
postal notes. Make these payable to 
per STILMAN Siri, Treasurer of 
vend a Hand Publishing Company. 
Money so sent is at our risk. 


Clubs, and Persons about Starting 
Clubs. 


Any club of Lend a Hand, or Wads- 
worth, or Ten Times One is Ten, or 
Look-up Legion shall have five copies of 
Lenp A Hanp one year, for $8.co, or 
ten copies for $15.00; and, for the pres- 
ent, we can give one of the prints offered 
above. 

Premiums to Clubs. 


To old subscriber to LEND A 


every 


Hanp, who, in renewing his subscription, 
sends us the name of one new subscriber, 
inclosing four dollars, we shall be happy 
to send a copy of Millais’s **Angeles,” or 
Hoflman’s ** Christ in the Temple,” or 
the new portrait of Miss Frances A. Wil- 
This offer holds for a few days 


lard. 


DEPARTMENT. 


only, as we have but a small number of 
the prints. 

If any old subscriber, in renewing his 
subscription, will send us the names of 
two new subscribers and inclose six dol- 
lars, we will send all of the prints offered. 

We cannot make this offer to persons 
who subscribe for our journal and anoth- 
er journal at our office. 

Engravings. 

The new prints of ** Christ inthe Tem- 
ple,” and the ‘* Angeles,” which we of- 
fer to our subscribers, have been received 
with great satisfaction. 

Miss Willard was so kind as to sit for 
a new portrait, which has been repro- 
duced at our order exclusively, and given 
to such of our readers as applied for it. 
We have a few, and only a few, of these 
pictures. We offer them for sale to per- 
sons who have not been fortunate enough 
to obtain them, at the very low price of 
seventy-five cents each, 


The bright little Book-Notes, of Provi- 
dence, thus describes Maturin M. Bal- 
lou’s ** Edge-Tools of Speech”:  ** It is 
a large collection of condensed expres- 
sions of thought on a great variety of sub- 
jects, by the most distinguished, or pro- 
found, writers of all ages. It is arranged 
by subjects. Take the word Novel, by 
which we mean a fictitious story. This 
book gathers short, pithy expressions 
concerning it by Herschel, Goldsmith, 
Emerson, Sir Walter Scott, Thackeray, 
Dryden, Carlyle, Sala, Beecher, Will- 
mott, Hamerton, Fielding, Swift, Ma- 
caulay, Sterne, Masson, Balzac, George 
Curtis, and others. It is not within the 
range of possibility for any reader to have 
read all these writers. Even had he done 
so, how could he remember just where to 
turn to these authors to find their thoughts, 
and yet how convenient it is for a writer 
or a speaker, to have quick access to 
them for illustrations. This book, for 
the uses for which it was made, is excel- 
lent.””. Published by Ticknor & Co. 
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